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FOR NATIONAL DEFENS! 


One of the greatest expansion programs in history 
—three huge plants at Buffalo, Columbus and &, 
Louis, in addition to present facilities—will speed 
Curtiss-Wright production of many types of military 
and naval aircraft. 


In the Buffalo plant alone, Curtiss is already build. 
ing 10 formidable pursuits a day for the U. S. Army 
Air Corps and Great Britain, in addition to other 
types for the Army and Navy. The total floor area 
of the airplane divisions is being expanded from 
approximately 1,000,000 sq. ft. to 4,700,000 sq 
ft. — personnel from 13,000 to 45,000 — to give 
Curtiss-Wright unequalled facilities for airplane 
defense production. 
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Whether your car is travelling a Bur- 
mese jungle road or a boulevard in 
Buenos Aires, comprehensive automo- 
bile insurance is essential for security 
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effects insurance, too, and other usual 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
AND THE WEST INDIES 


The advantages of the “Via All America” route to Central 
and South America and the West Indies are well known 
to business men everywhere in the United States. With its 
own direct facilities from New York to 67 Company-owned 
and operated offices in 24 countries and islands in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, the closest attention to transmission and 
delivery of all international telegrams is assured. 


Cablegrams “Via All America” may be sent from the 
Company’s head office at 67 Broad Street, New York, or 


from any Postal Telegraph office anywhere in the United 
States. 


For fast, accurate and secret service to Central 
and South America and the West Indies, send 
your messages “Via All America.” 


ALL AMERICA CABLES AND RADIO, INC. 
Main Office: 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Si sefior! For BACARDI is not only 


“outstanding example of Pan-American | 
~ solidarity in the realm of good taste, 
- but the most congenial and versatile. 

of all the great liquors of the world. — 

mixes readily and superbly with all 
fine ‘ingredients, from the sparkling 
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And it gives a new thrill to the onal 
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IN THE LABORATORY 
—This revolutionary 
new tire withstood 
torture tests far more 
punishing than you 
will ever give it. 


ON THE PROVING 
GROUND —It met the 

exacting requirements 
of car manufacturers, 
who adopted it as ~ 
original equipment 
ontheir new models. 


ON UTAH SALT BEDS — 
290 endurance and 
speed records led to 
@, the development of ce 
the tougher tread 
which gives remark- , 
ably longer mileage. 


ON INDIANAPOLIS 
SPEEDWAY—Winning 
this gruelling race 
for 21 years led to 
the development of 
greater protection 
against blowouts. 


AT PIKE'S PEAK — 

Winning this perilous 
climb for 14 years led 
to the development 
| of this Gear-Grip 


tread with greater ae. 
non-skid protection. ¢ 


ON THE HIGHWAY=—Millions of test miles of punishing 
_ service over all kinds of roads proved this the greatest 
, : # tire Firestone has ever built. 


HE new Firestone DeLuxe against skidding by the unsurpassed 

Champion is the world’s first stopping power of the new Gear-Grip 
Safti-Sured tire. It is Safti-Sured tread. And itis Safti-Sured for longer 
against blowouts by a new Safety-Lock mileage by a new tread rubber 
Gum-Dipped cord body so amazingly compound. Call on your Firestone 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Mechanized Force in Warfare 
By James G. Stmonps, of the Washington Staff of the New York Herald-Tribune 


HE amazing successes which the German army 
has scored in Europe and North Africa during 


the course of the present war have brought to the 


fore a new method of warfare, in which the highly 
trained combat teams of tanks and planes have 
overwhelmed and crushed in very short order all 
opposition. 

The perfect timing and coordination of the Ger- 
man attacks, their superiority in both planes and 
tanks. and their meticulous care for every detail 
have left the impres- 
sion that their army 
consists only of mech- 
anized units and that 
the role of the infantry 
is negligible. 

Actually, this is far 
from the case. Even in 
the German armored 
divisions themselves, 
the number of men em- 
ployed directly in the 
tanks is much smaller 
than the number in 
other units attached to 
the division. 

In addition to a 
mechanized brigade of 
two tank regiments, 
with about 450 medium 
and light tanks in all. 
the German Panzer di- 
Visions operating in 


German artillery advancing through Holland 


Poland contained two motorized infantry regiments, 
a motorized artillery regiment, an anti-tank battal- 
ion and a motorized battalion of engineers, as well 
as signal corps, reconnaissance and headquarters 
units. 

The type of units attached to the mechanized bri- 
gade varies in direct relation to the task which the 
armored division is called on to perform, but 
roughly the armored division has in it about 13.000 
to 15.000 men. and about 3,000 motor vehicles of 
all description. Only 
about 2,500 men or less 
than 20 per cent are in 
the actual tank force. 

In Poland, the ar- 
mored divisions only 
comprised about 10 per 
cent of the total Ger- 
man strength, though 
their breath-taking ad- 
vances and their work 
as the spearhead of 
countless German at- 
tacks made them ap- 
pear to be much strong- 
er than they were. 

Thus far in the war 
armored divisions have 
been used for both the 
actual attack and 
breakthrough of enemy 
lines, and for the ex- 
ploitation of breaks 
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dking through the port in a shield of a German 105-mm. howitzer which is bein 
used as an antitank gun. 


which had been brought about by infantry and 
other arms. 

The armored division has been particularly ef- 
fective in this latter type of action, where its tre- 
mendous speed and fire power and radius of action 
give it the opportunity to score heavily once it is in 
the open. 

In exploitation of a breakthrough, armored di- 
visions are held in reserve until the enemy lines 
have been breached. Then the forces are rushed 
forward, and pour through the gap, rolling up the 
flanks and striking at the enemy’s rear. 

Although the terrific advances of the German 
armored divisions in Poland often appeared to be 
mere wild dashes forward, they were in reality part 
of a perfectly timed and coordinated advance. 
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After the first lines of re- 
sistance had been overcome. 
the armored divisions would 
thunder along the roads and 
across the countryside toward 
such objectives in the enemy 
rear as reserves moving up to 
block the gap, reinforcements, 
telegraph and telephone cen- 
trals, power lines and stations, 
messengers bridges, railroads. 
supply establishments and air- 
dromes, and in some cases 
even villages and cities were 
the object of the armored 
force attacks. 

Armored divisions would 
operate as much as sixty miles 
in advance of the infantry. 
which followed them rapidly 
in motor vehicles, preventing 
the Polish forces from closing 
in on the armored division's 
line of supply and cutting it 
off. and occupying the area 


where resistance been 
broken by the mechanized 
force. 


In addition to the special 
troops attached to the ar- 
mored divisions. these forces 
had continuous support and 
information from the air. 
German planes would bomb 
g and machine gun troop con- 

centrations in front of the ar- 

mored force line of advance. 
and drop parachutists to occupy vital terrain fea- 
tures such as bridges, and interfere with enemy 
communications. 

Ideal weather for tank operations for which Ger- 
many was prepared by accurate weather forecasts 
aided the German advance in Poland, and gave the 
Germans the opportunity to put to test all their latest 
developments in mechanized warfare, learned from 
experience in the war in Spain and the practice in 
the occupation of Vienna and Czechoslovakia. 

The Polish campaign again proved to be only a 
rehearsal for the far larger scale offensive which 
the German army undertook last spring in the west. 

During the winter, the lessons of the Polish cam- 
paign were thoroughly studied. In Poland the 
Germans learned that many of their small tanks. 
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Actual battle seene—German antitank 


from four and a half to ten tons. were practically 
useless as “tanks,” because they were too vulner- 
able. Not only artillery and anti-tank guns but 
even heavy machine guns with armor piercing am- 
munition were sufficient to put some of these light- 
armored tanks out of action. 

However. when they made the changeover to 
heavier tanks the German army found that it had a 
large number of light tank chassis on its hands 
which it could not use. A new combat vehicle was 
designed to make use of them, and this has come 
to be known as a “tank-chaser.” 

It consists of a light*tank chassis. stripped down. 
with an open cartlike body on it. A 47 or 75 mm. 
gun (corresponding to 1.85 and 3 inch guns) is 
mounted on it, and a shield placed on the front of 
the vehicle, through which the gun fires. to protect 
the crew. This solves the problem of mobility for 
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gun being used in attack on village 


anti-tank guns as well as using up the otherwise 
useless tank chassis. 

During the campaign in France it was discovered 
that tank guns which were not mounted on self- 
propelled vehicles were not satisfactory, because by 
the time the guns had been limbered up and pre- 
pared for fire, tanks were either on top of them or 
had disappeared. The tank chasers were able to 
pursue the tank, firing as they went. 

In France the reorganized and re-equipped ar- 
mored divisions made an even better record for 
themselves than they had in the Polish campaign. 

One German armored division, from the early 
part of June to the armistice, marched a total of 
more than 1,000 miles, took part in numerous bat- 
tles, rested only one day, and captured more than 
80,000 French prisoners. This division during the 
whole period of nearly three weeks saw continuous 
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desert from Tripoli to the edge of the Libyan. 
Egyptian frontier. 

Meanwhile, in the United States the spec- 
tacle of what has happened on the battlefields 
of Europe has had a profound effect on mili- 
tary thought. 

Actually. the idea of an armored division 
which would be self-contained and could op. 
erate for some time without additional sup. 
plies is not a new one to the American army. 
Like parachute troops and many other new de- 
velopments which have proved their worth in 
Europe. the mechanized unit was tried out in 
the United States before it was developed to 
its present stage by the German army. 

As early as 1928 General Charles P. Sum- 
merall, then chief of staff of the United States 
Army, created an experimental mechanized 
force to test the possibilities of developing such 
a unit on a large scale, although the early 
American unit was a comparatively small one. 
and tanks and vehicles had to be drawn from 
a number of army posts to bring even this ex- 
perimental force up to sufficient strength for 
army purposes. 

Like the present-day German panzer divi- 
sions, this first American mechanized force 


Cum “hme” able to operate as a completely self-con- 


army review Ejercito, this shows that the Germans are mak- 
ing use of captured vehicles and weapons to construct ar- 
mored self-propelled antitank guns which they apparently 
will use in large numbers in their new Panzer divisions.  II- 
lustrated here is a captured British Bren machine gun car- 
rier in which is mounted what may be a 47-mm. or larger 
antitank gun. The resulting vehicle is not exactly a tank, 
but it carries light armor for protection of the crew, while 
the gun shield furnishes protection against tank fire. Note 


tained unit for a short time in the face of hos- 
tile action. It contained tanks, armored cars. 
infantry and artillery, and everything was 
either mechanized or motorized. 

After this embryo armored division had 
been put through a series of rigid tests, forced 
marches and experiments as to its maneuver- 
ability and its striking power, its various parts 


that the vehicle has low silhouette, and that the gunner will | were sent back to the regiments from which 


have good visibility for all-around fire. 


service. and moved more than 200 miles through 
opposition on two of the days. 

In the Balkans. and in North Africa. the battles 
are either too recent or still in progress, so there is 
little known of the actual organization of the Ger- 
man armored forces. However, there are reports 
that in the narrow mountain passes the German 
tanks proved as effective as they had on the flat 
plains of Poland, supported by special units of 
mountain troops and overwhelming air superiority. 

The campaign in North Africa is still in progress. 
and there is no clear picture as to what new type of 
troops or equipment the Germans may be using in 
their attempt to overcome the handicap of desert 
conditions and a tenuous supply line stretching from 
Italy across the Mediterranean and 1.000 miles of 
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they had been taken. and the subject was for- 
gotten for a few years. 
Again some years later another test unit 
was assembled at Fort Eustis. Va., and a simi- 
lar series of tests were made as to the possibility of 
forming a completely mechanized division. How- 
ever, the cost of such divisions appeared prohibitive 
in times of peace. so it was again disbanded. 

The information which was collected by officers 
and sent to the Army War College in Washington 
was made the basis for a number of studies of the 
problems of mechanized warfare. and served a use- 
ful end when armored divisions proved their worth 
in Poland. 

The first permanent mechanized force in the 
United States was organized at Fort Knox. kv.. 
during the middle 1930’s, when a part of the Ist 
Cavalry was transformed into the 7th Cavalry Bri- 
gade mechanized. It was used for long test marches 

(Continued on page 337) 
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History of the Consulate General at London 


By the late Percy R. BRozMEL 


(Continued from the May, 1941, issu:) 


THE CONSULATE NOW SEPARATE 


CHANGE occurred in 1799, the Legation hav- 

ing removed to Cumberland Place, Hyde Park, 
and the Consulate, separate for the first time. to 
Cooper's Row, Tower Hill. in the City of London. 
In Kent’s and Lowndes’s Directories, small octavo 
volumes ranging from 106 to 183 pages. giving only 
the names of Merchants, Traders. officials of the 
Corporation of the City of London and of public 
Companies. Mr. Joshua Johnson appears as a mer- 
chant at 8. Cooper's Row in 1792, but not after 
1798. so it may be concluded that he had now ceased 
to be a Merchant, only acting as Consul, and that 
his name is omitted after the transfer of the Consu- 
lar work from Hertford Street. 

In 1801 Mr. S. Williams became Consul. but with 
his office in Finsbury Square, in the City of Lon- 
don: his stay there was short, since in the following 
year we find him replaced by Mr. George William 
Erving. 

For 1803 neither Minister nor Chargé d’Affaires 
is mentioned in the “Royal Kalendar.” so it is pos- 
sible that Mr. Erving temporarily carried on the 
work of both the Legation and the Consulate—the 
state of war then existing between England and 
France may have had something to do with the late 
arrival of the new Minister. Mr. H. Gore. who did 
not appear until 1804. For 1805 and 1806 we find 
Mr. James Monroe as Minister at 12. Cumberland 
Place. from which it may be inferred that the street 
was now numbered. 

In the latter year Mr. William Lyman appears as 
Consul at Queen Square, in the City of London, but 
it is to be noted that there has been no addition to 
the number of Consulates since 1796. No doubt the 
war in progress since that time had restricted com- 
mercial intercourse and avoided the necessity for 
new establishments. In 1807 the Legation removed 
to 23 Portland Place and the address of the Secre- 
tary of Legation, Mr. John Henry Purviance, is 
given as 13 Princes Street, Cavendish Square—Mr. 
William Pinckney is now Minister, but whether a 
son or brother of the first Minister of 1793 does 
not appear. Mr. Lyman remained Consul until 
shortly before his death on 22nd September. 1811. 

An entry of historic interest appears in the Rec- 
ord-Book for 1807. when William Penn gave an 
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1.0.U. for £100 to Viscountess Barrington. On con- 
sulting the “Life of William Penn,” | find that Rich- 
ard Penn married Mary Masters at Philadelphia, 
but later returned to England and settled at Rich- 
mond. in Surrey. He had five children, of whom 
William, the eldest, was a “wild young man,” who 
led a fast life in London and of whom the Prince of 
Wales—the later Prince Regent and George 1V— 
said: “He was a pen often ‘cut’ (i.e.. drunk), but 
never mended.” The dates agree; moreover. the 
Penn family was allied with some of the best blood 
in England. and only a real “Penn” would have 
possessed the necessary social position to get in 
touch with Viscountess Barrington. so there can be 
no doubt as to identity. The tomb of several mem- 
bers of the Penn family is in the churchyard of 
Petersham. near Richmond. Surrey, and bears the 
following inscription: 
In Memory 
of 
Hannah Penn 
Spinster 
Obt 16 July 1856, aet 75 
Mary Paynter 
Widow 
Obt 25 March 1863. aet 77 
formerly 
Mary Penn, Spinster 
Richard Penn 
Esquire 
Obt 21 April 1863, aet 79 
They were all of Richmond, Surrey. 
And were great Grand-daughters 
And great Grand-son 
of 
William Penn 
The Founder of Pennsylvania 
“This is my commandment 
That ye love one another.” 
John XV. V. 12. 


The great William Penn himself died at Rus- 
combe, near Twyford, Berkshire, on July 20th, 
1718. and was buried at Jordans, half-way between 
Beaconsfield and Chalfont St. Giles. 

I would like to mention a story I came across 
somewhere. for the truth of which, however, I can- 
not vouch, which in its grim suggestiveness, may 
deserve mention. From this it appears that the 
American Consul in London of 1806—presumably 
Mr. Lyman—one day received a letter from Brazil. 
informing him that “the new Vice-Consul arrived 
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in the morning, caught the yellow fever in the atter- 
noon and we buried him at night.” Possibly this 
story belongs to those of which the Italian proverb 
says: “Si non é ver, é ben trovato” (If it is not true, 
it is well invented). 

Mr. Lyman’s last officia lact was the signing of a 
Certificate on the 28th June, 1811. 

On reaching the years 1810 and 1811. I was 
struck by the curious fact that no name of an Amer- 
ican Consul appears in the “Royal Kalendar™ for 
those years. although our.Record-Books contain cor- 
respondence signed by Mr. Lyman and his succes- 
sor, Mr. Reuben Gaunt Beasley; can it be that the 
cloud of war was already hovering on the horizon? 
Then there is another unexplained mystery, since. 
from the following diplomatic correspondence 
which I was, as a particular personal favor sug- 
gested by the Foreign Office, permitted to extract 
from the “State Papers I.. Part 2—1812 to 1814” 
in the custody of the Public Record Office here. it 
appears that Mr. Beasley was allowed to remain at 
his post to look after the interests of the Prisoners 
of War. and the mystery is deepened in that the 
reason for this concession on the part of the British 
Government is not revealed in the letters. Possibly. 
Mr. Beasley was a British subject? 


A. 
18 Bentinck Street, 
Ist September, 1812. 
Mr. Jonathan Russell 


to Viscount Castlereagh. 
My Lord: 


I have learnt with much regret by your Lordship’s Note 
dated the 29th ult., which I did not receive until this morn- 
ing, that the Prince Regent has thought proper to decline 
to accede to the Proposition for a Suspension of Hostilities, 
contained in my Note of the 24th of August. 

It has been matter of surprise to me that my view, with 
regard to the revocation of the Order in Council of the 23rd 
of June last, should have been considered to be incorrect, 
when it appears by your Lordship’s Note, that the British 
Government itself had deemed it necessary to give Powers 
to the British Admiral to stipulate for its full effect, and 
thereby admitted that a new Act was required for that 
purpose. 

It now only remains for me to announce to your Lord- 
ship, that it is my intention to embark immediately at 
Plymouth, on board the ship “Lark” for the United States, 
and to request that permission may be granted, as soon as 
may be, for the embarkation of my Servants, baggage. and 
the effects of this Legation, and that the necessary Pass- 
ports may be furnished for my own and their safe conduct 
to that destination. 

I avail myself of this occasion to apprise your Lordship, 
that I am authorized by the Government of the United 
States to leave Reuben Gaunt Beasely Esq. (name mis- 
spelt), as its Agent for Prisoners of War in this Country, 
and desire that every necessary facility may be afforded 
him in the exercise of that trust, by the British Government. 

I have the honour to be &c. , 

(Signed) Jon. A. Russec. 
Viscount Castlereagh. 
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Foreign Office. 


Viscount Castlereagh 2nd September, 1812. 


to Mr. Russel. 


I have laid before His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
your Letter of the Ist instant, in which you announce your 
intention to embark immediately at Plymouth on board the 
ship “Lark” for the United States. 

I have already had the honour of forwarding to you an 
Admiralty Order for the protection of that Ship as a Cartel, 
on her voyage to America, and herewith enclose to you a 
Passport for the embarkation of yourself and Family. in 
conformity to your request. The Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty's Treasury will issue directions to the Com- 
missioners of the Customs, to give every facility to the 
embarkation of your effects. 

If. previous to your departure from England, you can 
point out to me any particular manner in which I can facili- 
tate your arrangements, I beg that you will command my 
services. 

His Royal Highness has commanded me to signify to 
you, for the information of your Government, that there 
will be no difficulty in allowing Mr. Reuben Gaunt Beasely, 
as stated in your Letter, to reside in this Country as the 
United States’ Agent for Prisoners of War. 

I have the honour to subscribe 


Myself &e. 
(Signed) CASTLEREAGH. 
J. Russel, Esq. 


The most careful search in our Record Books has 
failed to find an entry for the Lark, so it may be 
taken that she did not make London a port of call; 
alternatively. she may have been a vessel provided 
by the British Government. 

An entry that may be of interest is dated 11th 
December, 1811, in which Mr. Reuben Gaunt Beas- 
ley is described as “late of Bordeaux, now Ameri- 
can Consul in London,” and “appoints Monsieur 
Fourestier, of Bordeaux. merchant. his true and 
lawful Attorney.” The document was signed by 
Mr. Beasley and attested by Mr. Jonathan Russel. 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States. 

The last entry in this Record-Book—War having 
been declared—is dated 10th December, 1812. and 
refers to a Life Certificate granted to Joseph Beau- 
lieu; the entry bears no signature and has no quali- 
fication attached, perhaps because Mr. Beasley was 
no longer acting as Consul, but only in Charge of 
Prisoners of War. 

Mr. Beasley continued his unusual functions. al- 
though there is no Record-Book, but only a few 
Lists of Impressed Seamen (dealt with in Chapter 
XV). until peace was declared—happily both with 
the United States and France, after Napoleon had 
found his abode on the Rock of St. Helena, so that 
nursemaids could no longer frighten their charges 
with the threat that “Boney” would come for them. 
if they did not go to sleep! No longer had people 
to echo, unconsciously deep down in their souls. 
the feeling expressed so beautifully in the lines: 


“The Angel of Death has pass’d o’er the Land, 
We can even hear the beating of his wings.” 
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Photograph by Mrs. Franklin C. Gowen 


The Tower Bridge, London 


AFTER THE WAR OF 1812-1815 


The first entry after the cessation of hostilities 
and the re-establishment of Diplomatic and Consu- 
lar relations between the two countries refers to a 
claim on the 17th June. 1815, of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Beaulieu of 22 Vauxhall Walk, London. to an an- 
nuity due to her from Mr. William Allenden. of 
Charleston. in the State of South Carolina: on the 
30th September in the same year a Life Certificate 
was granted to her husband, Joseph Beaulieu. It 
is a curious coincidence that both the last entry in 
the Record-Book before the end of 1812 and the 
first in 1815 should have referred to Joseph Beau- 
lieu, respectively, his wife. formerly Elisabeth 
Brereton and that the entries should follow each 
other in the same volume (No. 3). 

But not until 1816 is there any entry in the 
“Royal Kalendar.” from which it appears that Mr. 
Jn. Quincy Adams was now appointed “Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
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Court of St. James,” a description which, before 
the invention of the telegraph, steam-power and the 
telephone had a wider meaning than it has in our 
time when Bismarck could describe an Ambassador 
as a “Clerk at the end of a Wire.” 

Mr. Beasley continued his resumed Consular 
functions until December 26th, 1815, when Thomas 
Aspinwall took his place with his office now at No. 
1 Bishopsgate Churchyard. in the City of London. 
In contrast to present times, it is interesting to note 
that the Consular effects taken over on that occasion 
consisted, in addition to a small number of books 
and registers, of two official seals and screws &c. for 
the same, three ink-stands for black ink and one for 
red ink, four rulers, two penknives. one eraser, one 
letter-book, two pounce boxes. one sand-box and one 
leaden weight. Compare this with our Consular 
Inventory of 1925, for instance, which mentions 
1.161 articles of furniture, 1.898 Archives and 200 
Reference Works! 

(Continued on page 338) 
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via diplomatic courier 


By Jane WiLson 


OURIER Henry E. Coleman was awakened by 

a dull heavy thud. He sat up in bed, peered 
into the dark and listened. There was a faint sound 
of the ship’s alarm bells. They ought to have gone 
on ringing but the torpedo had evidently damaged 
the alarm system. He thought he had better go on 
deck and investigate. Hastily slipping into his 
clothes, and patting his pocket to assure himself of 
the safety of his diplomatic passport, he grabbed a 
rectangular brown leather bag from beneath his pil- 
low and hurried to his boat station. The life boats 
were being filled and two were well away from the 
ship when Coleman was assigned his place. The 
brown leather bag was gripped firmly in his hand 
as they were lowered over the side, although he was 
taking an active part in getting the boat cleared 
from the ships side and into the forty-foot waves. 
The Captain had refused to get in and went down 
with his ship. blowing three farewell blasts to his 
crew as the Western Prince sank out of sight. 

After tossing about for nine hours in the heavy 
sea, the boatload of cold, sick people was finally 
drawn safely aboard a rescue freighter. The 3,000 
ton rescue ship had seen the explosion on the hori- 
zon and the flares from the life boats: they had of 
course picked up the $.0.S. but in these times ships 
at sea are wary of false S.0.S. messages sent out to 
lure them into the danger zone. 

They were four nights on the freighter. One 
night Coleman slept on a table, another on the floor, 
but wherever he lay the brown leather bag served 
as his pillow. 

The freighter landed them at a northern English 
port where he immediately took the night train for 
London. He made straight for the Embassy.. Gray 
with fatigue. and looking more like a tramp (he 
had lost all of his personal belongings) than an 
official “bearer of despatches,” he handed over the 
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diplomatic pouch intact. 

This is one of the many unsung tales of the pro- 
fessional diplomatic couriers. Their job is a haz- 
ardous one and requires the sterling qualities of 
courage, quick thinking, punctuality, economy in 
traveling, with ever their ultimate goal in mind— 
“to deliver the pouch intact.” 

Professional courier service was inaugurated by 
the Department of State shortly after the last war 
and has increased from the peace-time number of 
3 to 11 men in continental Europe at the present 
time. Courier service in the Far East is performed 
by Naval and Foreign Service Officers. Up to the 
present time there has been no courier service in 
South America but it is hoped that one will be es- 
tablished by July 1. It is a far cry from the gray- 
bearded distinguished citizens who, as a_ special 
favor, used to carry with them on their travels our 
Government’s laboriously hand-penned secret des- 
patches, to the square jawed, strong-armed young 
men who now dash dangerously from one European 
capital to another, fly the Lisbon-New York route. 
or sail through mine-infested waters on the New 
York-London run. 

Dean of the Diplomatic Courier Corps is Warren 
M. Hamilton, who was appointed to this work in 
1919. He and his fellow couriers. four of whom 
are married, have homes which they maintain on 
their $3,000 a year salary, in the various key cen- 
ters of central Europe. from where they radiate on 
their complicated official itineraries. 

The most difficult route at the present time is the 
Bern-Lisbon trip in that it involves picking up the 
accumulation of all official American correspon- 
dence throughout Europe, making the proper train 
connections sometimes by a hairsbreadth, in spite 
of the disrupted schedules, wielding as many as 20 
pouches, sometimes sans porter, and making connec- 
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tions with the courier at Lisbon who loads the air- 
mail bags on a Pan American clipper for New York. 

The regulations are strict as to the size and nature 
of the bags carried by the couriers. Air bags are 
limited to 40 pounds and steamer bags to 66.* With- 
in the leather containers are small sacks of duck 
material, from the individual offices, lead sealed and 
linen tagged. (These in turn encase postage free 
mail marked “O. B.” (official business). The small 
sacks are placed by the courier himself in the stand- 
ard locked larger bags for convenience in handling. 

Strictly confidential messages which cannot be 
entrusted to the cable, even in confidential code, are 
placed in a locked brief case and carried on the 
person of the courier. He is never to be separated 
from this case, nor from the larger bags. Although 
it has been the understanding that he might leave 
the bags (never the brief case) in ships’ cabins, 
train compartments, etc., with reasonable safety 
when a brief separation from them seemed unavoid- 
able, the changes in travel conditions in time of 
war have made his continued presence with ‘his 
pouches more obligatory. 

The courier does not know the exact nature of the 
mail he carries. He only knows that he is respon- 
sible for every bag—with his life, if necessary. If 
he is westward bound he brings confidential des- 


*Our bags do not have the lead weights, used by many foreign 
governments for diplomatic bags. which in the event of ship- 
wreck, would assure them of a permanent, safe resting place in 
Davy Jones’ Locker. 


AMERICAN DIPLO- 

MATIC COURIERS 

POSED IN FRONT 
OF THE LEGATION 

AT BERN 

Left to right: William 
H. Doyle, Thomas H. 
Claffey, Peter Hoehl, 
Warren M. Hamilton, 
Horton R. Telford. 


The Bern Legation is 
the principal focal point 
for the courier service 
in Europe and receives 
and despatches about 
250 bags each month. 
Weekly connections are 
provided with Lisbon, 
Rome, Vichy and Ber- 
lin, and a_ bi-weekly 
service to missions in 
southeastern Europe. 


patches from our Embassies and Legations in 
Europe addressed to the Department of State. If 
he is on the east bound trip he carries confidential 
instructions from the Department to our diplomatic 
and consular representatives in Europe. 

In rare instances. when the services of a profes- 
sional courier are not available, embassy attachés 
are designated as official couriers. Shortly after the 
occupation of Norway, the American Naval Attaché, 
Commander Ole Hagen, and Vice Consul Fritz Alf- 
sen, were transporting 18 diplomatic pouches by car 
near Kristiansund. They were held up by five or 
more armed men, blindfolded, gagged and robbed 
of their money, belongings, and diplomatic pass- 
ports, and left in a nearby wood. They were found 
shortly afterwards. With the cooperation of the 
German authorities the bags and all of the stolen 
property were soon returned intact. 

Courier schedules have lately been completely up- 
set due to the outbreak of wars, sometimes occurring 
while the couriers are en route! That is what hap- 
pened to Horton R. Telford on his run from Bern 
to Athens and return to Bern. Only by the exercise 
of much initiative, coolness and good judgment was 
he able to get the pouch to and from Athens and 
Istanbul. His experiences on this particular trip 
make pale any adventures of Marco Polo. 

He had a bad start on this memorial run when 
the Rome-Athens plane service was suspended. How- 


(Continued on page 354) 
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MEDITERRANEAN VIEW 


Photographs by William D. Moreland 


Lindo, Isle of Rhodes. The 
Colossus of Rhodes is sup- 
posed to have stood here. 


; The Wailing Wall in Jerusalem 

a photographed the day after the 

: sentry box was demolished by a 

bomb. The stones were blackened 
by the explosion. 
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Street scene in Sidon 


Wile. 
* 
A castle off Sidon, built by the Crusaders Po e 


Bagdad, from the western 
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side of the Tigris 


part of the old walls of Bagdad er 
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Exterritoriality 


By Consut GENERAL G. Bre Ravnpat, Retired 


HIS sketch bears a formidable title but—‘let 

nothing you dismay.” It is a simple tale which 
conceivably may interest Foreign Service officers 
of generations post-dating a system which centuries 
ago formed the raison d’étre of the consular insti- 
tution, progenitor of all later Foreign Service es- 
tablishments. 

As advanced in the Origin of the Capitulations 
and of the Consular Institution, a consular report 
published in 1924 by the Senate of the United 
States as a Public Document, the envoy of early 
days started out as a magistrate among his nationals 
abroad. Antioch housed the first typical Foreign 
Service officer. He represented the Republic of 
Genoa. which, in reward for assistance lent to Duke 
Bohemund., had been allowed in 1098 (during the 
First Crusade) to be found in the quondam Capital 
of Syria a con- 
sulate in the 
modern sense. 
It was the first 


perhaps worth 
recording that 
Tpoxeyot with re- 
ciprocal prerog- 
atives seemingly 
had figured be- 
fore, notably in 
intercourse  be- 
tween the kings 
of Kief and the 
Byzantine em- 
perors (Stories 
of the East-Vik- 
ings, page 79. 
copy available 
in No. 121. De- 
partment of 
State). 
Intermittent 
missions headed 
by ambassadors 
had been known 
since the dawn 
of time but in- 
variably tempo- 
rary of nature 


of its kind 
known to. con- 
ventional his - 
tory but it is 


- 


(1920). 
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Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol and Commissioner and Consul General 
G. Bie Ravndal on steps of American Embassy in Constantinople 
Three-four years later Admiral Bristol, then High Com- 
missioner, along with his fellow-delegates, members of the American 
Delegation to Lausanne, headed by the American Ambassador to Italy, 
Mr. Childs, in behalf of the United States accepted the suppression of 
the Capitulations and therewith of the extraterritorial regime in Tur- 
key very shortly beforehand abandoned by other Treaty Powers. 


they were prompted by fleeting emergencies. Noth- 
ing stable, regulated by law. in international rela- 
tions appeared on the scene prior to the Crusades. 
It remained for Colbert under Louis XIV to build 
up a diplomatic and consular career service. At 
any rate, the primitive professional messengers from 
one nation to another functioned primarily as judges 
and secondly as governors of the respective settle- 
ments in foreign parts of the states concerned, and 
the law applied was the law of the foreign land. not 
the local law. Not till the Reformation was personal 
law more or less generally superseded by territorial 
law. Even after this epochal advance in human re- 
lationships exterritorial regimes persisted, in recent 
times manifestly in China and in Turkey, but are 
apparently on the wane for good. With the advent 
of the Turkish Republic the Capitulations suffered a 


definite “black 
out” in the for- 
mer Ottoman 


dominions. 
partly due to 
the statesman- 
ship as dis- 
played at Lau- 
sanne of Ismet 
Pasha, as_ then 
he was known. 
now President 
of the republic 
whose throb- 
bing heart is 
not Byzantium 
of ancient glam- 
or but Ankara 
in tradi- 
tional homeland 
of the valiant 
race of Osman. 

As a prodigy 
vanishing from 
the stage of hu- 
man contri- 
vances the con- 
sular court com- 
mands _ interest 
in retrospection. 
and it may be a 
propos for one 
who was privi- 
leged for some 
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Courtroom of United States Consular Court in Constantinople (1922). 


In background 


(left to right) Consul George Wadsworth, Clerk of the Court; Vice Consul James Hugh 
Keeley, Jr., U. S. Marshal; Colonel (Miliary Attaché) W. A. Castle (U. S. Army), Asso- 
ciate Judge; Consul General G. Bie Ravndal, Presiding Judge; Rev. Chas. T. Riggs, As- 


scciate Judge; Kawas Uzeir, Chief of Police. 


In the foreground defendant in case on 


trial and at the bar two attorneys (pro et con). 


two decades to be modestly identified with the 
scheme to indulge in a few reminiscences thereunto 
appertaining. Only a handful of incidents will be 
briefly accounted for, casting but a flickering light 
on the now obsolete duties of a consular officer in 
the former Ottoman empire in his judicial capacity. 

| had hardly become seated in my official chair 
at Beirut, Syria, my first post (April, 1898). before 
a bewildering problem confronted me in the wake 
of our trouble with the kingdom of Spain. Making 
my initial official calls I discovered that the con- 
sular representative of Portugal also acted for 
Spain. How could I pay my respects to the agent 
of friendly Portugal without committing the un- 
pardonable faux pas of recognizing the Consul of 
Spain with which country mine was at war? After 
consulting the dean of the local consular corps, an 
aged Belgian, I left my card duly earmarked for the 
representative of Portugal at the domicile of the 
dignitary in question when I knew he was absent. 
He took the hint and acted likewise depositing at 
my house his card as Consul of Portugal while I 
was playing golf in the sand dunes. These, by the 
way, were a product of Abyssinia, silt which after 
being carried for a spell by the Nile had been driven 


by currents of the sea, wind and wave, skirting 
the Holy Land, unto that east-west projection of 
the coastline on which, in the shadow of Mt. Leb- 
anon, Beirut has been basking, perhaps even for 
wons beyond the ken of history. 

That difficulty surmounted I settled down, not 
simply to “draw my breath and my salary,” as 
fondly envisioned by friends in Dakota, but seri- 
ously to study jurisprudence. Robert Chilton, in 
charge of the Consular Bureau when | came to 
Washington to submit to the examination prescribed 
by President Cleveland, had enjoined me to “pay 
more heed to business than to show.” I had learned 
that at any time I might be called on to play the 
part of a quasi-supernal judge. Having had no 
legal training and being anxious to serve my coun- 
try creditably I resorted to the consular library. 
prudently equipped by the Department of State 
with law literature, old and new. 

It was not long before I came to grips with juridi- 
cal issues. My nationals, mostly missionaries in 
a field which had been served by American preach- 
ers, teachers, physicians, and their nice families, 
ever since 1820 (practically since the defeat by our 
Decatur of the Barbary pirates off Tripoli-in-Africa 
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which freed the Mediterranean) were superlatively 
lawabiding. That much could be said also of the 
majority of those naturalized citizens of Ottoman 
background who would return to their native land 
for a more or less protracted sojourn as also of 
those fellow-countrymen of Hebrew stock who on 
religious or other grounds abode within the con- 
fines of my consular district which embraced not 
only Syria but also two-thirds of Palestine. Never- 
theless. my consular court machinery was destined 
not to remain altogether idle. 

One phase of the situation had early drawn my 
attention and caused perturbance of mind. It was 
linked with perplexities resulting from the absence 
of a treaty of naturalization between Washington 
and the Sublime Porte. Thus both would claim 
jurisdiction over former Ottoman subjects who, af- 
ter emigrating to America and there acquiring citi- 
zenship, returned to their country of origin. Most 
of these would quietly visit their relatives or run 
a shop in the village of their birth and perhaps 
ultimately go back to the “land of the free and 
the home of the brave” without inflicting any harm 
on anyone. But instances did occur when trouble 
would arise from escapades on the part of foolhardy 
individuals, inflated by the possession of an Ameri- 
can passport in their pocket and unmindful of the 
indelicacy of their conduct as guests as of possible 
international complications. Eventually I deemed 
it proper formally to render it clear that American 
protection involved responsibilities brooking no 
evasion. 

A young man, son of a_ respectable Moslem 
Sheikh in Tripoli-in-Syria. incited by love of a 


Christian maiden, had attempted, so it was charged, 
forcibly to enter at night the home of the star of 
his heart. He was an American citizen by naturali- 
zation, and complaint had reached me sub rosa, i.e. 
not officially. In the eyes of Turkish officialdom his 
change of allegiance could only be ignored since it 
had been effected without the consent of H. I. M. 
the Sultan. I despatched a Kawas, an armed guard 
of my office, to arrest the lovesick swain and bring 
him before my Consular Court. That my initiative 
was fraught with difficulties I realized but, partly 
in view of the then delicate relations between Chris- 
tians and Moslems, the alleged offense seemed grave 
enough to call for direct and exemplary action. 

Alternatives did suggest themselves. My citizen 
might be apprehended and prosecuted by the local 
authorities. In such event his rather influential 
kindred would likely intervene and possibly secure 
his release through blandishment. If arrested by 
the local police, and appeal for succor were made 
to the American representative, the latter after much 
diplomatic palaver at Constantinople probably 
would obtain the deliverance of his national by 
agreeing to his expulsion. Neither process appeared 
to offer a satisfactory solution. 

Lest I blemish the Service to which I was privi- 
leged to belong for more than 30 years (and of 
which I am so proud) and incidentally willy-nilly 
ruffle possible susceptibilities of estimable Turkish 
citizens of the present generation, I shall refrain 
from rehearsing the maneuvers devised and in fact 
effectuated to insure the safe depositing of my err- 
ing fellow-citizen into the American prison in Smyr- 

(Continued on page 344) 


Conference at U. 
S. Embassy in 
Constantinople 
considering a 
comprehensive 
revision pro- 
posed by Consul 
General Ravn- 
dal, of the Rules 
of 1830 govern- 
ing Consular 
Courts of the 
United States in 
the Ottoman Do- 
minions. Left to 
right: Dragoman 
of Embassy A. 
Schmavonian; 
Mr. Ravndal; 
Ambassador 
Henry Morgen- 
thau; Diplomat- 
ic Secretary G. 
Cornell Tarler; 
Chief Clerk and 
Bursar Frederic 
Wirth. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL: CLASS OF JUNE, 1941 


First row, left to right: Adolf A. Berle, Jr., G. Howland Shaw and Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretaries of 
State; John G. Erhardt, Chief of the Division of Foreign Service Personnel, and J. Klahr Huddle, Director 


of the School. 


Second row: Charles H. Whitaker, Wymberley de R. Coerr, Lewis E. Gleeck, Alfred T. 
Wellborn, Joseph J. Wagner, Roland K. Beyer and George D. Henderson. 


Third row: Joseph Palmer, II, 


Wallace W. Stuart, Richard H. Post, Richard A. Johnson, Alfred H. Lovell, Julian L. Nugent and R. Ken- 


neth Oakley. 


Fourth row: Frederick J. Mann, M. Robert Rutherford. Meredith Weatherby, Thomas J. 


Cory and Donald B. Calder. 


Foreign Service Officers’ 


Training School 


A session of the Foreign Service Officers’ Train- 
ing School was convened April 1, 1941, to continue 
through June 7, 1941. with the following named 
officers in attendance: 


Roland K. Beyer 
Donald B. Calder 
Wymberley DeR. Coerr 
Thomas J. Cory 

Lewis E. Gleeck, Jr. 
George D. Henderson 


Richard A. Johnson 


R. Kenneth Oakley 
Joseph Palmer, 2nd 
Charles H. Whitaker 
Richard H. Post 

M. Robert Rutherford 
Wallace W. Stuart 
Joseph J. Wagner 


June, 1941 


Alfred H. Lovell. Jr. 
Frederick J. Mann 
Julian L. Nugent, Jr. 


Meredith Weatherby 
Alfred T. Wellborn 


Work was carried on as customarily in the De- 
partment of State and the week of May 12th was 
spent in the Department of Commerce. Lecturers 
from the Department of Agriculture were heard on 
May 19th to 21st inclusive. Present exigencies of 
the Service limited the time available for this ses- 
sion of the School but it was possible to cover 
essentials with some degree of thoroughness. 
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RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 


It is felt that the enactment of Senate Bill 1123 
concerning the reduction, under certain circum- 
stances, of the retirement age in the Foreign Service 
from sixty to fifty years (Congressional Record, 
Volume 87, No. 83, page 3654) will be regarded by 
members of the Service as an important and con- 
structive legislative accomplishment. Particular ap- 
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preciation should be expressed in this connection 
for the continued active interest and understanding 
support of the Honorable Walter F. George, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
and the Honorable Sol Bloom, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, through whose 
effective efforts this bill was enacted by the two 
Houses of the Congress. The bill was approved by 
the President and became law on May 13, 1941. 


In the report of the Secretary of State accom- 
panying the draft bill it is pointed out that “with 
some 300 diplomatic and consular establishments 
to maintain in all parts of the world, it is in some 
cases impossible to utilize, in the best interests of 
the Government, the services of an officer who, be- 
cause of declining health or advancing years, is no 
longer fully qualified to meet the requisite and char- 
actristic responsibilities of the Service from which 
he cannot be relieved. Such officers have often ren- 
dered many years of excellent service and are not 
disabled to the extent that they could be retired or 
request retirement for total disability. By permit- 
ting them to retire after they have reached 50 years 
of age and rendered at least 30 years of service, it 
will be possible to maintain that high standard of 
efficiency the Service requires without doing injus- 
tice to men who have faithfully devoted their lives 
to the service of the Government. The appended 
bill would grant this legal authority.” It should be 
noted, however, that the bill authorizes the retire- 
ment of Foreign Service Officers at the age of 50 
“in the discretion of the Secretary of State”; that 
is, an officer who has reached that age and has 
served for 30 years may request the Secretary that 
he be retired. The Secretary will be vested with 
discretionary authority to determine when and in 
what circumstances such request should be granted. 
On the other hand, a Foreign Service Officer may 
on the same basis be retired at the instance of the 
Secretary of State. The bill is in harmony with all 
previous and existing legislation covering voluntary 
retirements since applications for such retirements 
have been and are subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State. 


In this difficult period of history through which 
we are all passing, the enactment of this bill should 
bring encouragement to the members of the Foreign 
Service since it again indicates the sympathetic un- 
derstanding with which Congress, and especially the 
Committees that handle Foreign Service legislation, 
approach the problems of the Service. THE Jour- 
NAL feels that it would be derelict to its duty if it 
did not take this occasion wholeheartedly to ex- 
press the sincere thanks and appreciation of the en- 
tire Foreign Service for the efforts of these Commit- 
tees in its behalf. 
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News from the Department 


By Recinatp P. Department of State 


Allan Dawson, Second Secretary and Consul at 
La Paz, began a temporary detail in the Division of 
the American Republics on May 12, following his 
arrival from his post on home leave. 

H. Earle Russell, until recently Consul General at 
Johannesburg and First Secretary at Pretoria, ar- 
rived in New York City on April 25 with Mrs. Rus- 
sell on the S. S. President Madison from Capetown. 
They visited Washington for about 10 days and 
planned to have sailed from New York City about 
May 10 for his new post as Consul General at Casa- 
blanca. 

Cecil M. P. Cross, who has been on detail recently 
in the Department following his service as Consul 
and First Secretary at Paris, sailed from New York 
City on April 26 for his new post as Consul General 
at Sao Paulo. 

North Winship, Counselor at Pretoria, visited the 
Department in mid-April and returned to his home 
in Macon, Georgia, to continue his home leave. He 
registered at the Department again on May 19 and 
planned to remain here for a short time. 

Jefferson Patterson, First Secretary at Berlin, ar- 
rived at New York City on April 24 on the Dixie 
Clipper with Mrs. Patterson from Lisbon en route 
from Berlin on home leave. They visited Washing- 
ton for several days and left to visit relatives in 
California and Ohio. They planned to visit Wash- 
ington again before the expiration of leave. 

Willys R. Peck, Counselor at Chungking, assumed 
his duties on a temporary detail in the Division of 
Far Eastern Affairs on April 17 at the conclusion of 
leave, the latter part of which was spent with Mrs. 
Peck at Clifton Springs, New York. 


June, 1941 


Raymond P. Ludden, Vice Consul at Canton, ter- 
minated a temporary detail in the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs on April 30 and resumed home 
leave. He and Mrs. Ludden spent most of May on 
an extensive motor tour of New England. 

Robert F. Kelley, First Secretary at Ankara, sailed 
from New York City on May 10 on the S. S. Ex- 
calibur for Lisbon en route to his post. He planned 
to make the entire journey from Lisbon to Turkey 
by rail, occasional train service having been resumed 
between the Franco-Spanish frontier and Geneva. 

Paul R. Josselyn, Consul General at Vancouver. 
accompanied by Mrs. Josselyn, visited Washington 
for several days beginning on May 10 upon their 
arrival by car from Vancouver on leave. On leav- 
ing Washington they visited New York City, Chi- 
cago, and Minneapolis among other points in re- 
turning to Vancouver. 

Charles H. Derry. Consul at Perth, accompanied 
by Mrs. Derry and their 18-year-old daughter, Mary 
Anne, arrived at San Francisco on April 21 on the 
S. S. Monterey from Sydney en route from their 
post on home leave. They spent the first two weeks 
of May on leave in Washington and on May 14 Mr. 
Derry began a temporary detail in the Visa Division 
at the conclusion of which he planned to go with 
Mrs. Derry and their daughter for a visit with rela- 
tives at his home in Macon, Georgia. 

Claude H. Hall. Jr.. Consul at Trinidad, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hall, visited the Department for sev- 
eral days beginning on April 29, following their ar- 
rival at Miami by plane on April 26 from Trinidad. 
On leaving Washington they visited New York City 
and planned to return to Trinidad in early June. 
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Addison E. Southard, Consul General at Hong 
Kong. accompanied by Mrs. Southard, arrived at 
San Francisco on May 11 on the S. S. President 
Coolidge from Hong Kong on home leave. They 
proceeded by train to Washington, arriving on May 
19 and remaining a week before returning to San 
Francisco, where they planned to spend the greater 
part of their leave. Mr. Southard has planned ten- 
tatively to sail from San Francisco on July 13 in 
returning to Hong Kong. 

Gerald A. Mokma, Consul at Tijuana, visited the 
Department for several days in mid-May while on 
leave. He left by automobile on May 20 in return- 
ing to his post. 

Wallace E. Moessner, until recently Vice Consul 
at Curacao, visited the Department for several days 
in late April en route to his new post as Vice Con- 
sul at Toronto. 

William C. Trimble. Third Secretary and Vice 
Consul at Paris. arrived at New York City on May 
19 on the Dixie Clipper from Lisbon en route from 
Paris. He proceeded to his home in Baltimore and 
later visited the Department. 

Albert H. Cousins, Jr., Second Secretary and Con- 
sul at Tegucigalpa, visited the Department during 
the last week of April and the first several days of 
May upon arrival from his post. He left for his 
home in Portland, Oregon, to spend the greater part 
of his home leave. 

Archibald R. Randolph, Third Secretary and Vice 
Consul at Bogota, registered at the Department on 
April 29 and 
remained in 
Washington un- 
til mid-May fol- 
lowing his ar- 
rival at New 
York City on 
April 26 on the 
S. S. Panama 
from Cristobal. 
On leaving 
Washington he 
planned to visit 
friends and rel- 
atives in New 
York. Virginia 
and South Car- 
olina. 

Maynard B. 
Barnes. until re- 
cently First Sec- 
retary at Paris, 
arrived at New 
York City on 
May 16 on the 
Yankee Clipper 
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Foreign Service Officers Robert D. Coe, Dorsey G. Fisher, Jacob D. 
Beam and Glenn A. Abbey, recently assigned to London. 


from Lisbon en route from his post. He proceeded 
to the Department and entered upon a period of 
consultation. 

Edwin Carl Kemp, until recently Consul General 
at Bremen, accompanied by Mrs. Kemp, arrived at 
New York City on May 20 on the Dixie Clipper 
from Liskon en route from Bremen. He planned to 
take leave preparatory to proceeding to his new 
post as Consul General at Halifax. 

Hartwell Johnson, who has been on duty in the 
Office of the Under Secretary. concluded his service 
there on May 14 and took leave preparatory to his 
scheduled sailing from New York City on May 31 
with Mrs. Johnson for his new post as Third Secre- 
tary at Guatemala. 

Mr. George F. Scherer, until recently Vice Consul 
at Ciudad Juarez, accompanied by Mrs. Scherer, to 
whom he was married at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
on April 25, assumed his new duties in the Divi- 
soin of the American Republics on May 5. 

William C. Affeld, Jr.. Vice Consul at Kobe, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Affeld and their four-month’s- 
old son, Robert, visited Washington in late April 
prior to Mr. Affeld’s temporary assignment to the 
Passport Division. He arrived in San Francisco in 
mid-March on the S. S. ‘President Coolidge from 
Kobe and joined Mrs. Affeld and their son, who 
had evacuated Japan in November and have been 
residing with her parents in Dixon, Ill. From 
Dixon they visited with his parents at Buffalo, New 
York. and then proceeded to Washington. They 
plan to visit 
with his rela- 
tives in New 
Jersey after he 
resumes leave. 

C. Paal 
Fletcher, Consul 
at Alexandria. 
visited the De- 
partment for 
several days be- 
ginning on 
April 28,  fol- 
lowing his ar- 
rival at New 
York City on 
April 24 on the 
S. S. President 
Madison from 
Capetown, 
where he had 
proceeded by 
plane from his 
post. On leav- 
ing Washington 
(Cont. on pg. 359) 
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CONGRESSIONAL COMMENT 
ON THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


THE JOURNAL is pleased to call attention to cer- 
tain remarks made in the House of Representatives 
on May 5 during the consideration of this bill, re- 
ferred to on page 322. The Honorable Robert B. Chip- 
erfield, Representative from Illinois, stated in part: 

“Mr. Speaker, one of the finest records of any department 
of the Government is that of the Foreign Service of the 
United States. The Foreign Service officers are most care- 
fully selected by written, oral, and physical examination. 

“Our Foreign Service consists of over 800 career men, 
and they are assigned to over 300 posts abroad. These posts 
are, of course, in all parts of the world. Some are very de- 
sirable, but there are a goodly number that are considered 
unhealthful and extremely trying because of living condi- 
tions found there. . . 

“Under the circumstances that now exist in Europe, these 
men in many instances are in as much danger as the sol- 
diers in those areas. They and their families are subject 
to danger and hardship of foreign wars, civil strife, and 
major catastrophies. The record they are making is one 
of which we can be justly proud. Their devotion to duty 
in the face of physical danger and exacting circumstances 
and mental strain has been exemplary. 

“However, in times of emergency and stress there are a 
very few men who do not measure up to the high require- 
ments of the Foreign Service. .. . 

“If these men who do not quite come up to the high 
standards of the State Department were separated from the 
service, under existing law they would have to be rated as 
unsatisfactory, placed on probation and given a_ hearing 
before the Personnel Board of the Department. This would 
in most instances ruin a 
future career for the offi- 


realize he must compete for the position he holds. In other 
words, it would tend to raise the standard of service rendered 
by officers who might otherwise be subject to retirement 
within the purview of the proposed bill, and as a result the 
number of cases in which it would be necessary for retire- 
ments to be made at the instance of the Secretary of State 
would probably be negligible. 


“Certainly alien: 30 years win from his homeland a For- 
eign Service officer is entitled to retire, and if the Service 
demands it, there should be no hesitation in requesting an 
officer to retire after 15 years if it is for the betterment of 
the Service.” 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENTS 
The following retirements from the American 
Foreign Service became effective May 1, 1941: 
Homer L. Brett-—FSO, Class II. 
Leslie A. Davis—FSO, Class IV. 
Walter A. Leonard—FSO, Class III. 


BIRTHS 

Brappock. A daughter, Carolyn Anderson. was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Daniel M. Braddock on March 
27. at Porto Alegre, where Mr. Braddock is Consul. 

Moose. A son, James Sayle, III, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. James Sayle Moose, Jr.. on December 24 
at Teheran. where Mr. Moose is Second Secretary 
and Consul. 


MARRIAGE 
PALMER-JONES. Miss Margaret Jones and Mr. 
Joseph Palmer, 2d, were married on May 10 in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. Mr. 


cers who, through no fault 
of their own, have perhaps 
slowed up due to age or 
other infirmities in the per- 
formance of their duties. 
After rendering years of val- 
uable. service to their Gov- 
ernment it seems to me it 
would be an undue hardship 
to turn out men over 50 
years of age without giving 
them a small pension for 
their services under these 
circumstances. 
* * * 

“Let me say that there are 
very, very few instances 
where it would be necessary 
for the Secretary to take 
such action. As a matter of 
fact, the very existence of 
such legislation would in 
most cases probably make it 
unnecessary for the Secre- 
tary to take such action be- 
cause a career officer who 
was not coming up to the 
standards of the Service 
would know that he might 
make an additional effort to 
come up to the standards re- 
quired. It would make him 


SUPPLEMENT TO PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REGISTER 


With the April issue, THe JourNaw for- 
warded to its subscribers a supplement to the 
Photographic Register of the American For- 
eign Service issued in November, 1936. This 
supplement contains the photographs of the 
principal officers of the Department of State, 
chiefs of mission, and Foreign Service Officers 
and vice consuls appointed since July 1, 1936, 
which was the closing date of the Photo- 
graphic Register of 1936. 

Approximately 280 individual photographs 
are included in the volume. 
of officers who were included in any capacity 
in the original Photographic Register are in- 
cluded in the new supplement. 

Extra copies of the supplement may be pur- 
chased at 50c each, by addressing the AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, care of the 
Department of State. 
Photographic Register of 1936 are still avail- 
able, at the original price of $1.90 each. 


Palmer is assigned to the 
Foreign Service Officers’ 
Training School at the 
Department. 


JOURNAL 

RECOGNITION 

The China Weekly Re- 
view of March 8, 1941, 
published several para- 
graphs of the article en- 
tiled “Gentlemens 
Agreement in the South 
Seas,” by Daisy D. Reck, 
which appeared in the 
December, 1940, issue of 
THE JourRNAL. The pho- 
tograph of Canton Island, 
which illustrated the ar- 
ticle, was reproduced. 


No photographs 


COVER PICTURE 

Third Army Maneu- 
vers. Line-up of medium 
tanks M2, 67th Infantry. 
Signal Corps Photo. 


A few copies of the 
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News From the Field 


FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Acty, Rosert A.—Union of South Africa 
Barnes, WitttaM—Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay 
Beck, Wittiam H.—Bermuda 

BuTLer, Georce—Peru 

Cooper, Cuartes A.—Japan 

Coupray, Roserr C.--Hong Kong Area 
Crain, Eart T.—Spain 

Ferris, Watton C.—Great Britain 
Futter, Georce G.—Centrul Canada 
Groth. Epwarp M.—India 

THomMas A.—Philippines 
Poitier P.—Brazil 


THomas H.—British Columbia 
KuNIHOLM, Bertet E.—Iceland 
Lancaster, NATHANIEL. Jr.—Portuguese East Africa 


Lippincott, Ausrey E.—Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq 
Lyon, Cecit B.—Chile 


Lyon, Scott—Portugal 

McGrecor, Rosert G., Jr.—./exico 
Puitt, Epwin A.—France 

Preston, Austin R.—Norway and Sweden 
Reams, R. BorpEN—Denmark 

Simmo\s, JoHN Farr—Eastern Canada 
Smith, E. Tatnot—-Nairobi area, Kenya 


if 
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J BUTLER WRIGE 


EXTRAORDINARY AND. PLENLPOTEN 
3 OF AMBRICA TO CUBA 


1939 
THIS TABLA 13 AS A ROKEN oF 
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BY T1138 FRIGND3 IN CUBA OF ALL 


MEN 19 


THE 


DEATH IN 


Les 3 


THE J. BUTLER WRIGHT MEMORIAL 
IN HABANA 


On April 20, 1941, a special memorial service 
was held in the Holy Trinity Cathedral at which 
the Right Reverend Hugo Blankingship, Bishop of 
Cuba. dedicated a bronze memorial tablet to the 
memory of Honorable J. Butler Wright, late Am- 
bassador to Cuba. The service was impressive and 


moving and the cathedral was filled to capacity with 
Mr. Wright's many friends. 
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The funds for the memorial came from donations 
which his friends deposited to an account in the 
Chase Bank under the name of the “J. Butler Wright 
Memorial Fund” and no sum in excess of one peso 
was accepted from any one person. The list of de- 
positors includes, as the tablet says, “his friends in 
Cuba of all nationalities and in all walks of life.” 


—Courtesy CONSUL GENERAL CoeERrT DU Bots. 
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Consul Claude H. 
Hall, Jr., and the 
Governor of Trin- 
idad_ sign leases 
for U. S. Base— 
April 22, 1941. 
Standing: are lo- 
eal officials and 
(in uniform) the 
two American offi- 
cials, Major Ag- 
den, U. S. Army 
Engineers, and Lt. 
Commander Con- 
rad, U.S.N. 


May 3, 1941. 


Milton Wells and his wife and two small sons 
sailed on April 9th for home leave in the States. 
Carl Breuer’s wife and baby daughter left Lima on 
April 23rd to join him at his new post at La Guaira. 
The Mason Turners plan to sail from Callao on 
May 7th for home leave. Richard F. Boyce, Second 
Secretary and Consul at Lima, arrived the last week 
in March with Mrs. Boyce and one son. 


During the past few weeks, the U. S. Naval Mis- 
sion in Peru has welcomed as new members Lieu- 
tenant Commander W. J. Murphy and Lieutenant 
Commander Murray J. Tichenor, who replace Com- 
mander Pace and Lieutenant Commander Powers. 
The Aviation Mission has been substantially in- 
creased with the arrival of Major Jacob Plachta. 
USMC; Major Thomas B. White, PSMC; and Cap- 
tain Boeker C. Batterton, USMC. Colonel Thomas 
J. Johnson also has arrived in Lima as Chief of the 
U.S. Army Remount Mission. 

Our Government representatives in Peru make a 
sizeable colony, what with the Embassy staff, the 
three Missions, members of the Fisheries Survey. 
Mr. William O. Vanderburg, who has been desig- 
nated by the Bureau of Mines as technical adviser 
on Minerals, and Public Health Service Officers en- 
gaged in the work of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. 


June. 1941 


Frederick Larkin, Chief, Foreign Service Build- 
ings Office. was in Lima the latter part of April 
and the first part of May in connection with studies 
for the construction of the new Embassy residence 
and combined office quarters. Georce H. BUTLER. 


SEVILLE, SPAIN 


The American Red Cross relief ship, Cold Har- 
bor, arrived at Cadiz, Spain, on February 16, 1941, 
where it was met by Colonel Cary Crockett, Director 
of the American Red Cross Commission to Spain 
and other members of the Commission who pre- 
ceded the ship to Spain, and by representtaives of 
the Consulate from Seville. Some 2.000 tons of 
flour and evaporated and powdered milk were dis- 
charged at that port and the ship came to Seville, 
where 800 tons more were unloaded, and it then 
continued with supplies for Barcelona and Marseil- 
les. Twenty-six American trucks were taken off at 
Seville to assist local charitable organizations in 
various provinces with the distribution. Colonel 
Crockett expects to remain in Seville until the dis- 
tribution in Andalusia and Western Extremadura is 
well under way, when he will visit other cities in 
Spain where members of his Commission are being 
stationed to receive additional shipments en route 
to this country. 

Colonel William J. Donovan stopped off twice at 
the Consulate on his recent trip to Spain. 

Joun HaMiin. 
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The Bookshelf 


Francis C. pe Wo ir, Review Editor 


A New Doctrine For THE Americas, by Charles 
Wertenbaker. The Viking Press, pp. 211. $2.00. 


This slim, clearly-printed volume is a newcomer 
to an increasingly large class of works designed to 
condense, dramatize and emphasize the develop- 
ment of American foreign policy. It endeavors to 
do for the policy of the United States toward the 
other American republics what was done by the 
“American White Paper” by Alsop and Kintner in a 
larger field. Mr. Wertenbaker has performed a use- 
ful task—particularly for the non-specialist. 

The author, who is Foreign News Editor of 
Time Magazine, has described in the perseveringly 
sprightly style so characteristic of the publication 
with which he is connected the genesis, status and 
direction of the inter-American philosophy of the 
Good Neighbor. The book is not designed as an 
interpretation or even as an evaluation of contem- 
porary events; in his preliminary note, the writer 
makes the following disarming statement: 

“This is not a book for scholars. It pretends 
to be no more than journalism, which is the 
recording of contemporary history.” 

It may be stated that, judged by the standards of 
contemporary journalism, the book is an unqualified 
success as a condensation of the day to day and 
week to week reports and articles on inter-American 
developments. A valuable and interesting feature is 
a chronology of contemporary events which allows 
the reader to follow inter-American developments 
against the sinister background of the world catas- 
trophe. 


Puitie W. Bonsat. 


ORPHANS OF THE Paciric—THeE Puivippines, by 
Florence Horn, Reynal Hitchcock. New York, 1941, 
pp. 316. $3.50. 


“Orphans of the Pacific” by Florence Horn ought 
to be on the required reading list of those interested 
in the politics, personalities, and economics of the 
Philippine Islands. Its swift journalese style makes it 
a book that can be read in bed or on the subway. 
and it can be read from cover to cover in only one 
or two sittings. 

But the facility of its roller coaster style. and the 
delight which Miss Horn takes in a happy phrase 
should warn the careful reader against placing too 
heavy reliance on those passages which are obvious- 
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ly manufactured for the sheer brilliance of irony or 
vitriol. 

Miss Horn gathered the material for her book 
while in the Philippines on a research project for 
“Fortune” magazine. Her “by-product” is a sur- 
prisingly engaging summary of her observations 
and conclusions. She gives true highlights to many 
facets of Philippine life. Her industry during three 
months of tropical sunshine is little short of amaz- 
ing. 

As a neconomic reporter, Miss Horn is accurate 
and discriminating. She gives balanced economic 
and social pictures. What is even more surprising 
her economic summaries make interesting reading. 

She strikes at the problem of resettlement of 
Filipinos and the agrarian unrest in Luzon with the 
closing remark, “the Americans did not do much 
about resettlement in forty years. The Filipinos 
will probably do little in the next forty.” 


The problems and virtues of the non-Christian 
minorities are sketched with a sympathetic and un- 
derstanding hand . Admirable summaries are made 
for the iron, gold, coconut, and sugar industries. 
There is an informative chapter on the Japanese 
and their connection with the strategic hemp in- 
dustry. 

With the political aspects of Philippine-American 
relations, Miss Horn is frankly baffled. She asks: 
“Who topedoed Philippine economic life. their poli- 
ticians or our lobbies?” and concludes the chapter 
on sugar with: “To an ordinary mortal like you 
and me, the behavior of politicians, whether a 
Hawes or a Quezon, is nearly incomprehensible.” 

The future is projected as “one interminable mud- 
dle” with the hint that today the Filipino searches 
for an exit from the world stage where “in all 
probability he will be brusquely shoved one way or 
the other by the rest of the cast.” 

She writes realistically enough in suggesting that 
the “prompter” in this drama... . the United 
States .... “hasn’t the dimmest idea what to whis- 
per to him (the Filipino) ;” and in stating that 
“month by month as the Far Eastern situation be- 
comes more explosive, it is apparent that long before 
1946 (date set for Philippine independence) the 
decisions will be made by world events rather than 
by Filipino politicians” .... Miss Horn might have 
included American politicians as well. 

“Orphans of the Pacific” does not seem to be an 
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especially apt title for 
the book or for the Phil- 
ippines, unless Miss 
Horn was thinking of 
possible future bereave- 
ment. Perhaps. the 
Islands are “orphans” in 
the sense that the parent 
country is somewhat ig- 
norant of their existence. 
But as long as such lucid 
literature as Miss Horn’s 
book becomes available 
to readers in_ ever-in- 
creasing amounts, the 
condition need not be 
permanent. 

Miss Horn’s book is 
stimulating and provoca- 
tive. That is its charm. 

Perhaps the unwanted 
element of pity implied 
in the title gives us a 
clue to the greatest de- 
fect in Miss Horn’s hur- 
ried effort. She is at 
her worst when she de- 


WORTHWHILE BOOKS 


A Great ExperRIMENT: An Autobiography, 
by Viscount Cecil (Lord Robert Cecil). Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 1941. 390 
pp. $3.50. 

The foremost British protagonist of the 
League of Nations recounts the all-too-brief 
story of man’s greatest achievement so far in 
international government. 


Unitep We Stanp! Defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, by Hanson W. Baldwin. 
Whittlesey House, New York, 1941. 364 pp. 
$3.00. 

A leading expert analyzes the present state 
of our rearmament—physical and moral, and 
makes some suggestions. 


THe Puzz_e or THE Happy Hoo.wican, by 
Stuart Palmer. The Crime Club—Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., New York, 1941. $2.00. 

The Crime Club April Selection. Starts 
slowly, but picks up wonderfully, as Hilde- 
garde Withers, the old maid school teacher, 
battles a satisfactorily murderous murderer 


“Mémoires dOutre 
Tombe” might aptly de- 
scribe these two books 
which lift the veil of 
German censorship 
which so far has hidden 
the picture of every day 
life in occupied Europe. 

All Gaul Is Divided... 
is a collection of letters 
to Elizabeth Morrow 
from some of her old 
friends in France who 
for obvious reasons must 
remain anonymous. 
They give us an intimate 
glimpse of what life real- 
ly is in the divided Gaul 
—the occupied and the 
unoccupied. The first 
letter quite naturally 
starts with a description 
of the entrance of the 
German troops into a 
small town. “At ten 
minutes to noon a Ger- 


scribes individuals — be all over Hollywood. 


they Americans,  Fili- 


man motorcyclist left a 
pink slip with the mayor 


pinos or Spaniards. 

Her unrelenting caricatures of individuals by 
groups and by use of their nicknames may add 
“human interest” or show the effect of Mencken 
and Winchell on our younger writers, but does not 
add to the long-range value of the book as an item 
of reference. 

This reviewer hopes Miss Horn will stay within 
her proper field and add to her laurels as a crack 
economic observer. 
presenting economic activity in swift, racy langu- 
age, simple in concept and easy in comprehension. 
That is an art which should be cultivated. 

The book has a careful index which adds to its 
usefulness on the reference shelf. 

Thirty-two excellent’ photographs by 
Jacobs appear at the back of the book. 

J. WeLDoNn Jones.* 


Fenno 


Aut Gaut Is Divivep .. . , Lerters From Occupiep 
France. Anonymous. With a Foreword by Elizabeth 
Morrow. The Greystone Press, New York. 1941, 94 
pp. $1.00. 

Unper THE IRON Hee, by Lars Moén. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia & New York, 1941, 350 pp. 
$2.75. 


*Formerly acting United States High Commissioner to the 
Philippine Islands, at present Assistant Director of the Fiscal 
Division, Bureau of the Budget. 


June, 1941 


She has mastered the art of» 


that sixty rooms would 
be required for nine 
o'clock that evening.” 

Illuminating on the question of whether we 
should feed the starving French children is the 
statement that “If the Germans would allow occu- 
pied France to retain these home-grown supplies 
there would be sufficient nourishment to go 
around.” But, of course, they did not and so one 
of the main anxieties in every day life is the in- 
sistent problem of food. “The crackly fried potato 
and the crépe Suzette are matters of history” and 
to overcome the absence of fats even winter grade 
motor oils are used in the kitchen. And so from 
mock-serious to tragic vein but calmly and with- 
out undue bitterness, we read, in these intimate 
and personal letters, of a France that is sad and 
perplexed, annoyed and yet calm, but subject to 
the terribly insidious Nazi propaganda so that fam- 
ily ties are disrupted and Anglophile Frenchmen ar- 
gue with pro-Axis Frenchmen, which after all, they 
have done for a long time—a safety valve which 
their occupiers do not have and which in the long 
run may yet save France and the rest of Europe. 

Under the lron Heel is the account of an Ameri- 
can scientist working in Antwerp, who was caught 
there when the Germans blitzkrieged into Belgium. 


(Continued on page 356) 
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Before long, if the current invasion continues at its present 
rate, Washington shops may hang out signs saying ‘English 


spoken here’.” 


T’S about time that the City Beautiful, as the 

guidebooks lovingly call Washington, was re- 
christened the City Booming. In the last year or 
so, the war and national defense have brought to 
the Capital thousands of new people, ranging from 
refugee royalty to file clerks. As the population of 
the metropolitan area nears the million mark, the 
Capital is now referred to casually as the hub of the 
world. 

The local citizenry, however, have their own word 
for the new Washington—the City Uncomfortable. 
So sudden has been the tremendous increase that 
the District of Columbia is suffering from growing 
pains. It hasn’t yet adjusted itself to being a boom 
town. The result is that in over-crowded Washing- 
ton what used to be the ordinary acts of everyday 
life have taken on the proportions of Major Under- 
takings. 

For example: you can’t get a taxi any more with- 
out a struggle. You have to wait in restaurants 
and stand wedged in crowded buses even during 
slack hours. Finding a room at a hotel involves 
reservations weeks in advance. You must use tact, 
even guile, to get attention in a department store on 
Saturday afternoon. 

Those who think of Washington as it was before 
this war. a placid. small town sort of place, would 
be startled if they could visit the city today. De- 
fense workers alone are pouring in at tke rate of 
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Washington in 


Defense Time 


By Dupiey Harmon of the Washington Post 


4,000 a month. They range from the dollar a year 
industrialist to the stenographer who has just been 
called from Texas by the Civil Service Commission. 
The dollar a year folk pay big rent for small 
houses; the stenographers frequently sleep three 
and four in a single boarding house room. 


Today in Washington, Lebensraum is almost as 
vital an issue as it seems to be to the “have not” 
powers. “I’m going to think about this apartment 
overnight and then decide,” says a newcomer to 
the real estate agent. He doesn’t make this mistake 
twice, for people who wait overnight now find that 
dwellings have been eagerly snapped up by some- 
body else. 


Even worse off are those who want to live in a 
Washington hotel. Finally installed, let’s say. in 
the Mayflower, a defense official is told he must get 
out in a week to make room for the Daughters of 
the Pandoran Potentates, who are holding their con- 
vention and have reserved an entire floor. So he 
moves to the Carlton, though the manager can only 
guarantee him three nights’ lodging. He may even- 
tually end up in a second rate hotel, grateful if 
they'll let him stay until morning. 

Several less persistent people have finally just 
given up the whole housing problem. Admitting 
they're beaten, they commute to Washington from 
Baltimore or even Philadelphia. 

A group of union officials in town recently for 
strike negotiations were unable to find accommoda- 
tions. Finally, so the story goes, the committee in 
charge arranged for them to share a large suite at 
one of the hotels favored by official families. The 
regular occupant was out of town for the week-end. 
Picking up the phone and ordering some hamburg- 
ers sent up, one of the men was baffled to find him- 
self connected with the White House. He thought 
it was a gag until he found the regular occupant of 
the suite was Cel. Frank Knox, who has a direct 
wire to the President. (P.S. The White House had 


the hamburgers sent up from a local delicatessen. ) 


Some Washington cave dwellers, eager to cash in 
on the boom, are moving to simpler quarters and 
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“Even worse off are those who want to live in a 

Washington hotel. Finally installed, let us say, 

in the Mayflower, a defense official is told he 

must get out in a week to make room for the 

Daughters of the Pandoran Potentates, who are 

holding their convention and have reserved an 
entire floor.’ 


leasing their homes at a fine profit to newcomers. 
A furnished house in Georgetown of only 4 or 5 
rooms will bring as munch as $250 a month. 


With several hundred thousand government 
workers all turning off their alarm clocks, gulping 
breakfast and starting to work at the same time, the 
traffic problem was at one point acute. No longer 
was it merely irksome, just a handy topic of conver- 
sation, like the weather. With thousands of auto- 
mobiles blocking the streets of downtown Wash- 
ington, many people were as much as an hour late 
for work. Deciding to Take Steps, the Traffic Com- 
missioner arranged for government offices to stag- 
ger hours, with the first shift coming to work as 
early as 7:30 a.m. After a first day of epic con- 
fusion, the authorities got the upper hand of the 
problem and now the situation is considerably im- 
proved. 

Most of the newcomers are in Washington as part 
of the large defense set-up. OPM, OPACS (office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Supply). the 
Defense Mediation Board and the expanding War 
and Navy Departments are responsible for the 
greatest influx. The earnest young men who in the 
early days of the New Deal hurriedly ate ham- 
burgers at their desks in lieu of lunch have been 
replaced by prosperous looking businessmen who 
hurriedly eat hamburgers, etc. Below these officials 
is an imposing army of private secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, clerks and messengers. To get a govern- 
ment official on the telephone, especially if his office 
has just been moved to another building, as fre- 
quently happens, involves a struggle. A newspaper 
reporter who once decided to time a call to the War 
Department found that his watch had ticked away 
44 minutes before the call was completed. Papers 
front paged a recent story about a government tele- 
phone operator who said “the line’s busy” before 
the person phoning had given the name or branch 
number wanted. 

Practically everywhere you go in Washington to- 
day you can hear the cultivated accent of the Brit- 
isher. With a staff which has jumped from 40-odd 
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to over 200, the British embassy is now the largest 
of any in the Capital. To take care of the overflow, 
an annex has been built on part of the carefully 
manicured embassy lawn, and another building was 
erected in the space between the two wings of the 
chancery. A large group of British volunteers, some 
of them titled folk, toil night and day in the cipher 
room. 


Several of Washington’s most stately mansions 
have been transformed into offices by the British 
Air and Purchasing Missions. Squadron Leaders 
and Wing Commanders now dictate to their secre- 
taries in the swank apartment house at 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue which once lodged the late Andrew 
Mellon and his fabulous art collection. At the offices 
of the Purchasing Commission, which occupies the 
entire ninth floor of the Willard Hotel, British war 
posters warn against inadvertently betraying secrets 
to the enemy. There and at the Air Mission tea is 
served placidly every afternoon, though the lights 
continue to burn far into the night. 

Washington teems with sable-swathed refugees 
with runs in their stockings and no cash to buy 
new ones. A smattering of rich folk from all over 
the United States also contribute to the population 
increase. Mostily wealthy grass widows, they heard 
that Washington was the new center of the world 
and came to see for themselves. Many of them are 
buying houses here and plan to stay “for the dura- 
tion.” 

(Continued on page 342) 
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Promotions 


The following Foreign Service officers were nomi- 


nated for promotion, effective May 1, 1941: 


From Crass II to I 
Erle R. Dickover of California 
Paul Knabenshue—Ohio 
Kenneth S. Patton—Virginia 
Lowell C. Pinkerton—Missouri 
Walter Thurston—Arizona 


From III To Crass II 
Raymond E. Cox—New York 
George K. Donald—Alabama 
Frederick P. Hibbard—Texas 
Robert F. Kelley—Massachusetts 
H. Earle Russell—Michigan 
Clarence J. Spiker—District of Columbia 


From Ctass IV To Ctass IIT 
Parker W. Buhrman—Virginia 
William E. De Courcy—Texas 
Edwin C. Kemp—Florida 
Lucien Memminger—South Carolina 
Jefferson Patterson—Ohio 
John Randolph—New York 
Christian T. Steger—Virginia 


Harold L. Williamson—lIllinois 


From Ciass V To Crass IV 
George H. Butler—lIllinois 
Fayette J. Flexer—lllinois 
Raleigh A. Gibson—lIllinois 
Julian F. Harrington—Massachusetts 
Edmund B. Montgomery—Illinois 
Austin R. Preston—New York 
Joseph C. Satterthwaite—Michigan 
Paul C. Squire—Massachusetts 
George Tait—Virginia 

From Crass VI To V 
Charles E. Bohlen—Massachusetts 
John M. Cabot-—Massachusetts 
Walton C. Ferris—Wisconsin 
W. Perry George—Alabama 
Franklin C. Gowen—Pennsylvania 
John H. Lord—Massachusetts 
James W. Riddleberger—Virginia 
Allan H. Steyne—New York 
George P. Waller-—Alabama 
James R. Wilkinson—Wisconsin 
Frances E. Willis—California 


From Crass VII to Crass VI 
Ware Adams—Georgia 
Homer M. Byington, Jr—Connecticut | 
William W. Corcoran—Massachusetts 
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Everett F. Drumright—Oklahoma 
Elbridge Durbrow—California 

Harvey L. Milbourne—West Virginia 
Harold B. Minor—Kansas 

Harry E. Stevens—California 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr.—Colorado 
Mason Turner—Connecticut 

Carlos J. Warner—Ohio 

Thomas C. Wasson—New Jersey 

Eric C. Wendelin—Massachusetts 


From Crass VIII to Crass VII 
Theodore C. Achilles—District of Columbia 
John Davies, Jr.—Ohio 
C. Burke Elbrick—Kentucky 
Richard S. Huestis—New York 
Foy D. Kohler—Ohio 
Harrison A. Lewis—California 
F. Ridgway Lineaweaver—Pennsylvania 
Robert G. McGregor, Jr.—New York 
Maurice Pasquet—New York 
George W. Renchard—Michigan 
Arthur L. Richards—California 
Henry E. Stebbins—Massachusetts 
Francis B. Stevens—New York 
Laurence W. Taylor—California 
Clare H. Timberlake—Michigan 
Robert F. Woodward—Minnesota 


From Unctassiriep (A) To Crass VIII 
William K. Ailshie—Idaho 
E. Tomlin Bailey—New Jersey 
Glen W. Bruner—Colorado 
Andrew B. Foster—Pennsylvania 
Norris B. Haselton—New Jersey 
Easton T. Kelsey—Michigan 
Donal F. McGonigal—New York 
Douglas MacArthur, 2nd—District of Columbia 
J. Graham Parsons—New York 
John C. Pool—Delaware 
William P. Snow—Maine 
Carl W. Strom—lIowa 
Arthur R. Williams—Colorado 


From Unc LassiFIED (B) To UNcLAssiF1eD (A) 
W. Stratton Anderson, Jr.—Illinois 

William Barnes—Massachusetts 

Aaron S. Brown—Michigan 

Harlan B. Clark—Ohio 

William E. Cole, Jr—New York 

Herbert P. Fales—California 

Forrest K. Geerken—Minnesota 

Jule L. Goetzmann—Illinois 


Edmund A. Gullion—Kentucky 


(Continued on page 352) 
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INSURANCE 


for foreign 
service officers 


Wherever you are you can obtain an annual 
Government Service Policy covering fire, 
lightning, burglary and theft, and marine 
hazards, or a special trip policy or a baggage 
policy by writing us. Also jewelry, fur, etc., 
all risk policies. Give the value of the goods 
to be insured, the date the policy is to start. 
If for a trip policy, also give date of ship- 
ment, routing and name of vessel if possible. 


Even if your letter is received after 
the departure of the ship, or after 
the date you wish the annual policy 
to start, the insurance will be in 
force from the time specified, pro- 
vided that no known loss has oc- 
curred before the writing of the 
order for insurance. 


Since it costs no more . . . perhaps less, 
Give American Underwriters a Chance 


Security Storage Company 
of Washington 


Affiliated with the American Security & Trust Co. 
1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 


A Safe Depository for 50 Years 


European Office: 
31 Place du Marché St. Honoré, Paris” 


Security 
STEEL LIFT VANS 


for Safety, Convenience, Economy 


June, 1941 


Forez gnu Service 


Officers 
Throughout the World 


AMERICAN SECURITY is serv- 
ing the financial needs of foreign 
service officers stationed through- 
out the world through its gen- 
eral banking, trust and safe de- 
posit facilities. 


Wherever your post of duty 
may be, you will find it advan- 
vageous to establish and maintain 
a banking connection here in 
Washington, D.C. American Se- 
curity gives special attention to 
the requirements of such ac- 
counts and their need for spe- 
cialized service. 


We cordially invite your inquiry. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: 
FIFTEENTH ST. AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
( Opposite the United States Treasury ) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Capital - $3,400,000.00 
Surplus $3,400,000.00 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Foreign Service Changes 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since April 26, 1941: 

Frank C. Lee of Salida, Colorado, American Con- 
sul General at Amsterdam, Netherlands, has been 
designated First Secretary of the American Embassy 
at Berlin, Germany. 

Richard P. Butrick of Lockport, New York, 
American Consul at Shanghai, China, has been 
designated Counselor of the American Embassy at 
Peiping, China. 

Willard L. Beaulac of Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
Counselor of the American Embassy at Habana, 
Cuba. has been designated Counselor of the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Madrid, Spain. 

Maynard B. Barnes of Vinton, lowa, First Secre- 
tary of the American Embassy at Paris, France, has 
been assigned for duty in the Department of State. 

Henry S. Waterman of Seattle, Washington, 
American Consul at Bordeaux. France, has been as- 
signed American Consul at Monterrey, Mexico. 

Lewis Clark of Montgomery, Alabama, now 
serving in the Department of State, has been desig- 
nated Second Secretary of the American Legation 
and American Consul at Ottawa, Canada, and will 
serve in dual capacity. 

John H. Lord of Plymouth, Massachusetts. Amer- 
ican Consul at Rotterdam, Netherlands. has been 
assigned American Consul at Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands. 

Hiram Bingham, Jr.. of New Haven, Connecticut. 
American Vice Consul at Marseille. France, has 
been assigned American Vice Consul at Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

John S. Service of Oberlin, Ohio. American Vice 
Consul at Shanghai, China, has been designated 
Third Secretary of the American Embassy at Nan- 
king, China. 

W. Perry George of Gadsden, Alabama, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Osaka. Japan, has been desig- 
nated Third Secretary of the American Embassy at 
Tokyo. Japan. 

T. Eliot Weil of Pleasantville. New York. Third 
Secretary of the American Embassy at Nanking. 
China. has been assigned American Vice Consul at 
Shanghai. China. 

Harry M. Donaldson of West Newton. Pennsyl- 
vania, American Vice Consul at Lisbon, Portugal, 
has been assigned American Vice Consul at Mar- 
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seille, France. 

Forrest K. Geerken of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
American Vice Consul at Colon, Panama, has been 
assigned American Vice Consul at Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

The assignment of Marselis C. Parsons, Jr.. of 
Rye, New York, as American Vice Consul at Zagreb. 
Yugoslavia, has been canceled. Mr. Parsons has 
now been assigned American Vice Consul at Lisbon. 
Portugal. 

Elwood Williams, 3d. of New York, New York. 
American Vice Consul at Winnepeg, Canada, has 
been assigned for duty in the Department of State. 

Milton Patterson Thompson of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, American Vice Consul at Habana, Cuba. has 
been assigned American Vice Consul at Nuevitas. 
Cuba. 

Thomas J. Cole of Cincinnati, Ohio. American 
Vice Consul at Geneva, Switzerland, has been ap- 
pointed American Vice Consul at Habana, Cuba. 

The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since May 3, 1941: 

Richard Ford of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
American Consul at Montreal, Canada, has been 
assigned American Consul at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 

Winthrop R. Scott of Cleveland, Ohio, First Sec- 
retary of the American Embassy at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. has been designated First Secretary of the 
American Legation and American Consul at Hel- 
sinki, Finland, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Richard F. Boyce of Lansing. Michigan, Ameri- 
can Consul at Callao-Lima, Peru, has been desig- 
nated Second Secretary of the American Embassy 
at Lima, Peru, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Herndon W. Goforth of North Carolina, Ameri- 
can Consul at Matamoros. Mexico. has been as- 
signed American Consul at Cartagena, Colombia. 

George Tait of Monroe, Virginia, American 
Consul at Manchester, England, has been assigned 
American Consul at Montreal, Canada. 

Earnest E. Evans of Rochester, New York, Amer- 
ican Consul at Bradford. England, has been assigned 
American Consul at Matamoros, Mexico. 

The assignment of Samuel R. Thompson of Los 
Angeles, California, as American Consul at Valen- 
cia, Spain, has been canceled. Mr. Thompson will 
remain as American Consul at Cardiff. Wales. 
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Photograph taken upon the occasion of a recent visit to Caracas by John Gunther 

to obtain material for a volume on South America similar to his works on Europe 

and Asia. Seated, left to right, are Thomas J. Maleady, Second Secretary; John 

Gunther: Mrs. W. R. Scott; Winthrop R. Scott, First Secretary (Chargé d’ Affaires 

ad interim at the time of the visit); and John F. Melby, Third Secretary. Photo- 
tograph by Consul S. E. McMillin. 


The Consular staff at Hanoi, Indochina; Vice 
Consul Robert W. Rinden, Consul Charles S. 
Reed, II, and Miss Iris Johnston. 


In order that Bob Murphy, Counselor of Em- 
bassy at Vichy, might make a faster rail con- 
nection to his post Consul George and Vice 
Consul Jernegan recently took him by auto- 
mobile from Barcelona to Perpignan on the 
French frontier. _The photograph at right of 
Counselor Murphy and Consul George was 
snapped by Vice Consul Jernegan uvon their 
arrival at the railway station in Perpignan 


(Feb. *41). 
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CONFIDENCE 
IN A NAME 


OR the past 75 years, America’s lead- 

ing machine and equipment builders 
have recommended the use of Gargoyle 
Industrial Lubricants. 


Important, too, is the fact that plant 
engineers the world over specify Gargoyle 
Lubricants for the valuable equipment 
in their care. Today, Socony-Vacuum 
products protect leading plants in more 
than 100 different industries! 


This preference for Gargoyle Lubricants 
by technical men—builders and engi- 
neers skilled in scientific machine opera- 
tion — is a symbol of satisfaction in 
Socony-Vacuum products ... of confi- 
dence in the name, 
Socony-Vacuum. This 


confidence is Socony- SS 
Vacuum’s most 
valued asset. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
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The assignment of Sheridan Talbott of Bards- 
town, Kentucky, as American Consul at Cardiif, 
Wales. has been canceled. Mr. Talbott will remain 
as American Consul at Valencia, Spain. 

Stewart E. McMillin of Lawrence, Kansas, Ameri- 
can Consul at Caracas, Venezuela, has been assigned 
American Consul at Bradford, England. 

The assignment of Sidney H. Browne of Short 
Hills, New Jersey, as American Consul at Genoa. 
Italy, has been canceled. Mr. Browne has now been 
assigned American Consul at Saigon, French Indo- 
china. 

James C. H. Bonbright of Rochester, New York. 
Second Secretary of the American Legation and 
American Consul at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, has been 
assigned American Consul at Budapest, Hungary. 

Mason Turner of Torrington, Connecticut, Amer- 
ican Consul at Callao-Lima, Peru, has been desig- 
nated Second Secretary of the American Embassy 
at Lima, Peru, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Donald W. Smith of Washington, District of 
Columbia, Assistant Commercial Attaché at Tokyo, 
Japan, has been assigned for duty in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Leys A. France of Ohio, American Consul at 
Mexico City, Mexico, has been assigned American 
Consul at Ottawa, Canada. 

Edward S. Maney of Pearsall, Texas, American 
Consul at London, England, has been assigned for 
duty in the Department of State. 

Harrison Lewis of Beverly Hills, California, now 
serving in the Department of State, has been desig- 
nated Third Secretary of the American Embassy 
and American Vice Consul at Berlin, Germany, and 
will serve in dual capacity. 

George F. Scherer of New York, New York. 
American Vice Consul at Ciudad Juarez. Mexico. 
has been assigned for duty in the Department of 
State. 

Hartwell Johnson of Aiken, South Carolina, now 
serving in the Department of State, has been desig- 
nated Third Secretary of the American Legation 
at Guatemala, Guatemala. 

Hector C. Adam, Jr., of Brooklyn, New York. 
Third Secretary of the American Embassy and 
American Vice Consul at Montevideo, Uruguay. 
has been assigned American Vice Consul at Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda. 

David M. Clark of Pennsylvania, American Vice 
Consul at Callao-Lima, Peru, has been designated 
Third Secretary of the American Embassy at Lima. 
Peru, and will serve in dual capacity. 

William P. Snow of Bangor, Maine. American 
Vice Consul at Callao-Lima, Peru, has been desig- 
nated Third Secretary of the American Embassy at 
Lima, Peru, and will serve in dual capacity. 
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Ralph C. Getsinger of Detroit, Michigan, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Hamburg, Germany, has been as- 
signed American Vice Consul at Cologne, Germany. 

Clay Merrell of Oklahoma, American Vice Consul 
at Hamilton, Bermuda, has been appointed Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Hamilton. Ontario, Canada. 

Adam Beaumont of Massachusetts, American Vice 
Consul at Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, has been ap- 
pointed American Vice Consul at Quebec, Canada. 


THE MECHANIZED FORCE 
IN WARFARE 


(Continued from page 308) 


and special missions during maneuvers. 

Meanwhile, events were moving rapidly in Eu- 
rope. After the overthrow of the German Republic, 
and the rise to power of the Nazi party, Chancellor 
Hitler undertook the rearmament of Germany in 
violation of the Treaty of Versailles. 

During 1936, one of the leading German military 
exponents of mechanized warfare, Col. Adolf von 
Schell. who has since become a general, came to 
the United States, and spent some weeks at Fort 
Knox. where he studied carefuly the miniature 
American armored force, not only from the point 
of view of organization and equipment but also the 
data which the army had on its use as a striking 
force. This data was used by Col. Schell later in 
the organization of the German armored divisions. 

However, the German general staff, with the un- 
limited resources of the whole Third Reich at their 
disposal, was able to undertake the formation and 
equipment of a mechanized force on a scale which 
public opinion would not have considered at that 
time in the United States, with the result that the 
German development soon outdistanced anything 
that could be done in the United States along simi- 
lar lines. 

Recently the United States has been trying to re- 
gain lost ground. The organization of six armored 
divisions with 100,000 officers and men by June, 
1942. is now planned, and at least two of these di- 
visions are expected to be in fairly good shape by 
the end of October. 

This force may well be greatly increased before 
that time, provided the equipment is available, and 
the nation decides the step is necessary. Thus far. 
however. production of equipment for the armored 
divisions has been somewhat handicapped because 
the army has no idea as to what terrain it may be 
required to operate on. As long as the country’s 
possible enemies continue to hold the initiative, 
they. rather than the United States, will choose the 


location of the battlefield, as well as the time of the 
battle. 


June. 1941 


Why not a 


Grand Ocean Trip? 
So delightfully different ... 


costs so little. 


e It’s worth a fortune to you in sheer 
pleasure, care-free relaxation and re- 
newed health to take an ocean trip on the 
palatial new s s America. 


e For a surprisingly low rate per day, 
your fare covers not only stateroom and 
meals, but gala entertainment too—pre- 
view movies, deck sports and varied pro- 


fessional entertainment aboard for each 
glorious day. 


e In less than one short year of service 
the America has delighted thousands of 
people. They have taken the gala cruises 
through the peaceful, fascinating Carib- 
bean, seen colorful Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Haiti and Havana. 


e On this new all-American liner . . . 
the finest in passenger service . . . you 
enjoy the world’s highest standards of 
ship accommodations, cuisine and serv- 
ice. 


e See your travel agent. now, and let 
him book you for an All-American 
Cruise on the America. Get away from 
worrying about the world and enjoy a 
restful, never-to-be-forgotten vacation. 


LINES 


One Broadway, New York City 
Telephone: Digby 4-5800 
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Washington’s 
Finest Hotel 


® Favorite meeting place of For- 
eign Service men in the Nation’s 
Capital. Four blocks from the De- 
partment of State. Convenient to 
all points of interest in Washing- 
ton. Exclusive Men’s Bar. Famous 
food. Coffee Shop. Gay Cocktail 
Lounge. Air Conditioned in the 


summer. 


Single Rooms from $4 
Double Rooms from $6 
Suites from $15 


VAYFLOWER 


WASHINGTON, 
C. J. MACK, General Manager 


HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT LONDON 


(Continued from page 311) 


THOMAS ASPINWALL 


Mr. Aspinwall filled the office of American Consul 
in London for so many years, to wit, from 1815 to 
1853, that I must devote a special chapter to him. 
An insight into his disposition might be gained 
from the fact that, whereas Mr. Beasley simply de- 
scribed himself in the records as “I, Reuben Gaunt 
Beasley, Consul of the United States of America for 
London and the Dependencies thereof,” Mr. Aspin- 
wall used the formula: “I, Thomas Aspinwall, Es- 
quire. Consul &c.” It seems he had a Chancellor 
named Williams, but he must have got rid of him. 
or perhaps he died, since his name does not appear 
after the 22nd of January, 1816, all records after 
that date being signed for some time by Mr. Aspin- 
wall himself. On the 22nd May he appointed Mr. 
Francis Cobb as his Consular Agent at Margate. 
By 1818 Mr. Aspinwall had jurisdiction over Con- 
sular Offices at Cowes, Hull, Liverpool, Plymouth 
and Belfast, and in the following year Leith. For 
1819 he solemnly announces that he has appointed 
Jeremiah Le Souef, Jr., his Vice-Consul and Agent 
for the London Consulate “during Mr. Aspinwall’s 
pleasure.” Mr. Benjamin Rush is now Minister 
with an address at 51, Baker Street, St. Marylebone. 
London. 

In July of the same year there are some entries 
which tend to show that Mr. Aspinwall engaged in 
curious business transactions. On July Ist there is 
an application for funds “for an adventure in mu- 
sic” from his business friend Mr. Pettit, which con- 
tains the following gem: “I know that Mr. W. is 
rather a dry close fellow, but I learn he sometimes 
knows how to act with generosity,” and concludes: 
“Excuse my writing you in this unreserved style.” 
Later Mr. Aspinwall instructed Mr. Pettit to hold 
the goods as security for the advance by Mr. Pettit 
and himself, until reimbursed the amounts advanced 
(£120), wkith Mr. Aspinwall as guarantor. Appar- 
ently, the “adventure in music” was not a success. 
since under date April 4th, 1820, New York. a Mr. 
Robinson writes to Mr. Aspinwall: 

“[ have not wrote you for the simple reason that I had 
nothing pleasant to say and I thought it better to be silent 
than the herald of bad tidings. I have been kicking against 


the pricks for three months and I find it as difficult to raise 
the wind as to perform a miracle.” 


It would appear that the Duties at the Custom 
House amounted to more than the value of the 
music, since the merchant, a Mr. Soovell, had in- 
sisted “conscientiously’—to the annoyance of Mr. 
Robinson who had accompanied the goods from 
London—in producing to the Customs the original 
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Invoice, this “nevertheless to the injury of all par- 
ties.” Mr. Scovell declined to give up the music, as 
he would become responsible to Mr. Pettit, who 
suggested leaving the music in the Customs until 
the time prescribed by the Custom House laws ex- 
pired—“then it will be valued low and can_be 
bought in.” “All this may be very well.” writes Mr. 
Robinson to Mr. Aspinwall, “but in the meantime 


you are responsible to Mr. Pettit for the advance of: 


£120 and I am, of course, bound to you—neither 
you or myself have derived any advantage, but one 


cor both of us may have to pay the pipers.” Then 


he continued: “The unlucky adventure of music has 
become a discordant business.” and so on. On the 
25th July, 1820, he again writes to Mr. Aspinwall 
from Philadelphia: 

“.... the damned music turns out a total loss—I would 
not care a cent about the loss, if you were not implicated 
in it. That I have the wish to keep you from suffering in 
this case, is most certain, but my wish is all I have at pres- 
ent to offer.” 


Then follows an account, with a balance due to Mr. 
Aspinwall of £118.15.8; it does not appear that he 
ever received the money he had guaranteed and 
had to pay op on the loss, all through Mr. Scovell’s 
“conscientiousness” in insisting on showing to the 
Customs in New York the true and not the Invoice 
prepared for their inspection and assessment! 

It is curious that between November 5th, 1819, 
and the 2nd October, 1820. Vice-Consul Le Soeuf 
did all the signing — his Chief was probably too 
much worried over his miscarried ‘adventure of 
music” to bother about such a detail as Consular 
work! 

Mr. Aspinwall was nothing if not candid, to 
judge by a “Certificate of Character” given to a con- 
victed seaman on October 27th, 1819, viz., that a 
seaman Christopher Beckman would not have com- 
mitted a certain offense (not stated), had he not 
been “stupid, ignorant” and that he has “hitherto 
been harmless and honest.” 

There is a letter to Mr. Aspinwall from the War 
Office, London, dated 22nd August, 1825, stating 
that a Mr. Moses Hagen, a Lieutenant on Half-Pay, 
of the 44th Regiment of Foot, at the rate of 2s. 4d. 
per diem, is struck off the Establishment of Half- 
Pay from 25th December, 1781,” in consequence 
of his having served in arms against the British 
forces in North-America.” Was this the reply to 
an enquiry or had it taken the then War-Office 44 
years to make the discovery? 

In 1830 Mr. Aspinwall appointed his own Vice- 
Consul at Margate, in lieu of the Consular Agent, 
and in the following year he had as his “Staff” Mr. 
J. Le Souef as Vice-Consul and Mr. Julius Le Souef 


as Clerk, so business was increasing. There is no 


mention of the ubiquitous office-boy, but that tra- - 
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ditional “imp of mischief” of the usual City office 
would not be far away! 

Nothing notable happened now in the official life 
of Mr. Aspinwall—there is a considerable increase 
in the length of the Inventory compared with 1815 
and the Consulate can now boast of three rooms 
and in 1837 of two Clerks in addition to the Consul 
and Vice-Consul. 

From then on Mr. Aspinwall pursued his placid 
way, mingling the profitable pursuit of Commerce 
with his official duties as a relaxation. He had oc- 
cupied his post as Consul for so many years that it 
would seem as if, although Empires might go into 
the melting pot, Dynasties rise and fall, and Europe 
be shaken to its foundations by the revolutionary 
convulsions of 1848, he would go on forever, but 
the end came at last, as it comes to everything, 
when, on the 18th November, 1853, Mr. Aspinwall 
signed for the last time and laid aside his official 
quill-pen—one wonders whether he resigned his du- 
ties with a sigh of relief or of regret! 

I cannot conclude this Chapter without observing 
the large number of pencilled alterations in his re- 
ports, names being inserted over others in similar 
cases without crossing out the previous entry; was 
this done to save trouble in re-copying, thus making 
one report do duty for two? Then there is the fact 
that from 1817 onwards he is addressed as “Colo- 
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nel Aspinwall”—how did he get this title? Had he 
served in the last war, had it been conferred upon 
him “honoris causa” or did people just call him 
“Colonel” from politeness, until it became an estab- 
lished custom? There is no evidence to show the 
origin of the appellation. 


SOME CHANGES 


During the time that Colonel Aspinwall acted as 
Consul, some changes occurred in the Consular Of- 
fices and in the Legation, as shown by the “Royal 
Kalendar”: 

Between 1820 and 1853 new American Consular 
Offices were opened in the following places: 

1820—Cork. 

1821—-Glasgow and Dublin. 

1825—-Margate and Ramsgate. 

(Here the “Royal Kalendar” is at fault. since a 
Consular Agency was opened at Margate on the 
22nd May, 1816.) 

1831--Milford and Malta. 

(But these two Offices do not appear for 1832 or 
later years.) 

1835—Dundee, Londonderry and Galway. 

1845—Leeds. 

1848— Manchester. 

1849—Folkestone (Consular Agency). 

1850—Southampton. 

1851—Harwich. 

1852—Deal. 


Concurrently, there were changes in Ministers 
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and the Legation addresses, although in some case- 
they may have been the diplomat’s private address. 
but this does not always appear: 
1821--Min. Plen. Benjamin Rush, 11 Blenheim Street. 
1822—-Min. Plen. Benjamin Rush, Return to Baker Street 
(see 1819). 
1824--Min. Plen. Benjamin Rush, 41 Edward Street. 
Langham Place. 
1826—Min. Plen. Benjamin Rush, Return to 51 Baker 
Street (see 1819 and 1822). 
1827—-Min. Plen. Albert Gallatin, 62, Upper Seymour 
Street, Portman Square. 
1828—Min. Plen. A Chargé d’Affairs at 16 Lower Sey- 
mour Street, Portman Square. 
1829—-Min. Plen. James Barbour—no address given. 
1830—Min. Plen. Louis M’Lane, 9, Chandos Street. Cav- 
endish Square. 
1832—-Min. Plen. Martin Van Buren, 7 Stratford Place. 
1833—Chargé d’Affaires Aaron Vail, 11 Cavendish Street. 
1836—Chargé d’Affaires Aaron Vail, 49 York Terrace. 
Regent’s Park. 
1837—Min. Plen. Andrew Stevenson, 23 Portland Place. 
1843—Min. Plen. Edward Everett, 46 Grosvenor Place. 
1846—Min. Plen. Louis M’Lane, 38 Harley Street. 
1847—-Chargé d’Affaires McHenry Boyd, 7 St. James’: 
Place. 
1848-—Min. Plen. G. Bancroft, 90 Eaton Square. 
1849——Min. Plen. G. Bancroft, 1 Upper Belgrave Street. 
1850—Min. Plen. Abbott Lawrence, no address given. 
1853—Min. Plen. Joseph Randolph Ingersoll, no addres- - 
given. 
(To be continued in a subsequent issue of the JouRNAL) 


WASHINGTON IN DEFENSE 
TIME 


(Continued from page 331) 

Gone are the days when nobility-minded society 
in the Capital buzzed with excitement over the visit 
of a mere viscount. Now people are blase about 
titles, what with a Crown Princess (Martha of 
Norway) living right in Bethesda; a Grand Duchess 
(Charlotte of Luxemburg) a frequent visitor, and 
Princess Juliana of the Netherlands another who 
has been here. The two latter have their headquar- 
ters in Canada, but accepted invitations for stays 
of several days at the White House. 

Foreign statesmen are also becoming a common- 
place in the Capital. Prime Minister MacKenzie 
King of Canada, Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China, Paul 
van Zeeland of Belgium, Carl J. Hambro of Norway 
and Robert Menzies of Australia have all been here 
for visits. Camille Chautemps, former French 
premier, has settled in a Washington hotel with his 
family. 

There’s been an epic invasion of South American 
dignitaries. Among recent visitors were the Argen- 
tine Foreign Minister and Senora de Ruiz Guinazu 
and the chiefs of staffs of the Latin American na- 
vies. The Foreign Minister and the 5 of his 9 chil- 
dren who came here with them were housed in the 
beautiful Larz Anderson house, now the property 
of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
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Nelson Rockefeller’s Committee on Economic and 
Cultural Relations with Latin America has brought 
students, professors, artists. sculptors, writers and 
skiers to this country on good-will tours. Before 
long. if the current invasion continues at its pres- 
ent rate. Washington shops may hang out signs 
saying “English spoken here.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


The Editors. 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sirs: 


David H. Buffum’s many friends in and out of 
the Foreign Service were greatly shocked and dis- 
tressed to learn of his death on May 9, 1941, in the 
Marine Hospital at Baltimore. He was taken seri- 
ously ill at his last post in Trieste, and his condition 
became so critical that the Embassy at Rome ar- 
ranged for his return in February to the United 
States for medical treatment and possible surgical 
operation. Mrs. Buffam accompanied her husband 
and remained constantly with him until the end. 
David H. Buffum was born September 15, 1895, in 
Dorchester, Mass., and attended Phillips, Exeter 
and Yale. After serving in the U. S. Army during 
the last World War he worked as a newspaper re- 
porter until 1923, when he entered the Foreign 
Service. After serving at Danzig, Leghorn and 
Palermo, Buffum was assigned to Leipzig, where he 
was appointed Consul in 1935, and assigned to 
Trieste as Consul in charge April 19, 1940. Hav- 
ing been associated with Consul Buffum over five 
years at Leipzig, I was in a position to appreciate 
his splendid character, all-around efficiency, and 
keen personal interest in every task and case han- 
dled by him. The attractive home of the Buffums 
in Leipzig was a favorite place for social gatherings, 
and their charming hospitality will be long remem- 
bered in American and German circles. Owing to 
his conscientious devotion to official duty and in- 
tense personal sympathy with people in distress or 
in difficulties, Consul Buffum’s loss of health was at 
least partly due to the severe strain he had to under- 
go during the very trying period leading up to the 
present war, especially as he spent himself in try- 
ing to be of service in every case that came before 
the Consulate for protection. relief. or other kind of 
assistance. All those who knew Dave will, [ am 
sure, hold him in affectionate memory and feel the 
deepest sympathy for his beloved widow. two sis- 
ters, and aged parents. The family home is in Rock- 
land, Maine. 

C. Busser, 
American Consul General, retired. 
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(Continued from page 320) 

na, the only jail at that time maintained by our 
Government in the Ottoman dominions. For the 
ends required I had sworn in two “deputy U. S. 
marshals,” one a Vice-Consul, the other a budding 
missionary. After being duly tried by the Consular 
Court as fortified by the drafting of “Associates” 
in conformity with our Rules of Court of 1830 the 
culprit had been sentenced to six months of deten- 
tion, lenience having been deemed only just in view 
of the inability of the Court to compel the presence 
of Ottoman witnesses. How to avoid a fateful clash 
of conflicting jurisdictions, whether at Beirut on 
departure, or at Tripoli where the steamer (a Rus- 
sian boat) would touch, and where friends of the 
prisoner might attempt to kidnap him, or at Smyrna 
on landing in that teeming port, constituted no lilli- 
putian or bumblepuppyish task. A screen story of 
that episode might well insnare scenarists at Holly- 
wood, and I almost regret not feeling free to de- 
scribe the colorful unfolding of the procedure. 

In reality the delinquent was a fine young fellow 
whose romance had carried him too far under the 
compelling impulse of Cupid. He addressed me 
from the jail in Smyrna a letter in Arabic, trans- 
lated as follows: 

“Peace be to you with God’s mercy and bless- 
ings! My object in writing these lines is to ex- 
press my gratitude to you and to your mighty 
Government. My sojourn here in Smyrna is most 
delightful. May God bestow every good thing on 
your good self! Under your auspices I am living 
devoid of all cares and anxiety, and this is due to 
your great kindness and solicitude which are end- 
less and unlimited. I am thankful to you day and 
night, feeling all the time that I am in need of 
your mercy. May you forever live in tranquility.” 
In truth he plausibly fared better in our consular 

jail in Smyrna than he would have lived if clapped 
into a Turkish prison in the days of Abdul Hamid 
II. His, as far as known, is the only case on record 
in American annals of a naturalized American citi- 
zen of Ottoman ancestry being tried, convicted and 
punished by a consular court of the United States 
in the land of his nativity. 


At Safed, the city “set on a hill” and “which 
cannot be hid” of the Sermon in the Mount, held 
forth a minor colony of American citizens of the 
Mosaic faith. In its midst had arisen quite a bit of 
litigation which only with obvious difficulty could 
be adjudicated from Beirut. So I decided to hold 
Court at Safed. Accompanied by Chief Kawas Saad 
Eddin, a trusted guardsman of long service, I pro- 
ceeded by steamer to Haifa, at the foot of Mt. 
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Carmel; by carriage through Nazareth and Cana 
to Tiberias: on horseback (following for 3-4 hours 
an imaginary trail up to the top of the towering 
bluff which overlooked the Sea of Galilee. Mt. Tabor 
and the Holy Land almost down to the Dead Sea) 
from Tiberius to Safed. 


A full week of Court sittings sufficed to settle 
contests among my nationals at Safed. whereupon I 
bethought myself of getting back to my consular 
seat. Unluckily, while I was dispensing justice in 
Palestine, bubonic plague had become rampant in 
Egypt so that I could not return by sea without 
subjecting myself to eleven days of quarantine in a 
medieval lazaretto in Beirut for which, from pre- 
vious experience, | had completely lost all taste. 
Que faire! Only one alternative seemed available, 
so I had gathered from a lonely but decidedly in- 
telligent and warmhearted American missionary op- 
erating in that benighted section (Miss Mary T. 
Maxwell Ford). whose judgment had been corrobo- 
rated by an Irish medical missionary from Tiberius, 
then vegetating in the Safed hill country: the desert 
route. True, the craggy region east of the Sea of 
Galilee notoriously was infested with Metwaleh rob- 
bers but no doubt the Caimakam of Safed (Turkish 
sub-governor) would grant me a military escort. 
So I was advised, and thus the courteous Turkish 
official intervened, even before I had a chance prop- 
erly to ask him. Kindly my nationals at Safed 
placed a guide of their own at my disposal, and 
one evening in August, when the sun was fully 
asleep, my caravan of eight mounted men started 
down the mountainside, by its eastern slope, to- 
wards the Jordan river. It was a rather mixed 
company: four Mohamedans, two Jews (our guide 
and a multeeer), one Druse (my Kawas), one 
Christian (myself) which about midnight reached 
Rosh Pinah, one of Baron Rothschild’s Palestine 
colonies, throats parched from heat and more than 
ready for the refreshments, cooled by snow from 
Mt. Hermon, hospitaly offered us by the manager 
of the settlement. We had dropped quite some dis- 
tance below sea level, and verily it was as hot as 
the proverbial Hades down there at that season! 
After crossing the Jordan by the “Bridge of the 
Daughters of Jacob,” a stone structure dating back 
to days beyond Herod and Pilate, we found our- 
selves in the most desolate region my eyes had ever 
beheld. Overstrewn with volcanic rocks to the ex- 
tent that it seemed physically impossible for our 
stumbling horses (Allah, Allah!—my Moslem sat- 
ellites droned almost continuously as we faltered 
along in the darkness) to find a free spot for their 
hoofs, entirely treeless and burnt reddish brown by 
the sun, totally deserted by resident creatures ex- 
cept for lizards gambolling in the ruins of villages 
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of past ages. such was the dispiriting picture pre- 
sented to us when just before dawn we were sur- 
prised by a party of footpads emerging from behind 
some sizable boulders in a dry creek-bed. Swiftly 
as lightning our soldiers fired some rifle-shots into 
thin air, thus warning the highwaymen that we 
were armed, whereupon the covetous gentry van- 
ished as quickly as they had appeared. No harm 
came to us except that our “baggage mule” took 
fright and ran amuck, scattering our provisions 
over the countryside so that our breakfast at sun- 
rise consisted of little but a few hardboiled eggs. 
During the night we had passed some strings of 
camels, silent “ships of the desert” (led by the 
inevitable bell-tinkling ass on which rode the fes- 
tive “captain” of the show), carrying wheat from 
the interior to the seashore as in Roman or Biblical 
times when they sported a Customs House at Caper- 
naum, now but a shambles. To the pinnacle of one 
or the other of the now stark barren and utterly for- 
bidding mounds of these wilds Jesus Christ, as we 
read in the Holy Scriptures, would repair alone in 
the night to pray to our Father in Heaven. This 
gripping thought with its indescribable pathos has 
ever poignantly pursued me in the afterglow. 

Quitting the inhospitable Golan and entering 
Syria’s fertile prairies, its granary, termed the Hau- 
ran, we found ourselves following a trail, perhaps a 
mile wide. more or less like the “road” I know from 
the Sioux Indian Reservation in Dakota, between 
Pierre and the Black Hills. in 1885. We met herds 
of camels, young and old, hundreds of them, “graz- 
ing their way” between the Tigris and the Mediter- 
ranean, as their forbears had done since time out of 
mind. Only twice did we notice a traveller in the 
orthodox sense, a Sheikh walking alongside his 
camel while his spouse, who promptly veiled herself 
when we approached, reposed, with a child in her 
arms, in a fairly commodious box on the camel's 
back. 

Headed for Mzerib, a way-station on the Damas- 
cus-Mecca R. R., after some 14 hours in the saddle. 
we arrived at another Rothschild colony—the most 
outlying encampment of its kind, ever exposed to 
Bedouin raids. Fresh mounts were generously sup- 
plied by the manager who evoked our ardent ad- 
miration by his histrionic display of Arab horse- 
manship as amiably he accompanied us on our way. 
But smoke was faintly visible on the southern hori- 
zon, suggesting the actuality of a train which we 
could not afford to miss. It was no “20th Century 
Limited,” we well knew. At that season only three 
trains, each consisting of a pristine coach and 2-3 
freight cars, would be running in a week’s time. 
Oppressed by the stifling Sirocco heat and con- 
scious of the absence in that wilderness of suitable 
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accommodations for travellers we spurred our 
horses into a rather wild gallop and arrived at 
the depot almost simultaneously with the puffing 
train. Unhappily our “baggage mule” had not kept 
our pace, and my escort, Kawas and soldiers, felt 
impelled to employ no modicum of diplomacy in 
persuading the conductor to hold the train for 25 
minutes by which time the mule had “made the 
grade.” In order to strengthen their arguments, so 
Saad Eddin told me afterwards, the negotiators re- 
peatedly had to take in vain the exalted names of 
H. I. M. the Sultan and H. E. the President of the 
United States. 
* * * * * 
II 

Fanciful fate transports us from the innermost 
reaches of the Mediterranean to the Bosphorus, and 
from 1907 to 1921. 

In the heels of World War I American interests 
in the Near East experienced a remarkable expan- 


‘sion. Direct shipping and banking relations be- 


tween America and the Levant were no longer mere- 
ly a dream of patriotic Consuls in Uncle Sam’s serv- 
ice but a reality even more resplendent than the 
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glory attending the clipper ships of earlier times 
when Boston and Smyrna enjoyed their heyday in 
Mediterranean affairs. To American philanthropic 
enterprises in Turkey, Egypt and adjacent lands, 
grown into truly imposing magnitude between 1820 
and 1920, had been added commercial ventures of 
consequence, in part incited by the situation in the 
Black Sea area as created by the Russian revolu- 
tion. American banks and shipping agencies blos- 
somed forth, ‘stimulated by trading activities and 
by demands made by extraordinary relief organiza- 
tions. such as Near East Relief. American Red 
Cross, American Relief Administration. Protecting 
all this bustle, as it unfolded between the Aegean 
and the Caucasus, American vessels of war abound- 
ed so that on one outstanding occasion we counted 
21 such ships, mostly destroyers, anchored in the 
harbor of Constantinople. Commanding a_ well 
organized headquarters at Constantinople and 
branches in Beiru., Alexandria, Athens, Saloniki, 
Smyrna, Sofia, Belgrade, the American Chamber of 


~ Commerce for the Levant appreciably promoted this 


upswing as graphically depicted in its praiseworthy 
Levant Trade Review. To the normal American res- 
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ident population of missionaries thus accrued a sub- 
stantial contingent of business men, relief workers 
and mariners. Inevitably this development, filling 
a phenomenal vacuum in the rear of the first World 
War, left its mark in the Chambers of the Consular 
Court of the United States at the pivot (Constanti- 
nople), and here I would fain briefly allude to four 
typical cases which conceivably may be relished by 
some of our Foreign Service officers of 1941 as pos- 
sessing a mite of historical appeal. 

A gentleman of our colony in the then Turkish 
Capital had felt constrained to file a libel for di- 
vorce, and the Consular Court must act on it. It 
was neither a simple nor a pleasant case. and I re- 
sorted to two “Associates” to sit with me in judg- 
ment. These were drawn frem a roster of 12 repu- 
table American residents, nominated by the consu- 
lar officer in charge and approved by the Secre- 
tary of State at the beginning of each year. For- 
tunately no question of jurisdiction could be raised 
as both plaintiff and libelee were Americans. The 


trial attracted some attention and was conducted . 


strictly in accordance with our Rules of Court of 
1830 as also with local etiquette. Thus when the 
judges marched into the courtroom everybody pres- 


‘ent would politely rise and remain standing until 


“the Court” were seated. Oaths would be solemnly 
administered and witnesses dealt with punctiliously. 
Both of British nationality the two attorneys in the 
case while pleading meticulously observed the amen- 
ities of homeland practice. Ambassador Morgen- 
thau, who had just arrived in Turkey and as an 
interested spectator, attended a session of the Con- 
sular Court during this divorce trial. in the after- 
math himself genuinely pleased with the dignified 
proceedings he had witnessed. In the end the plain- 
tiff was sustained and granted the custody of the 
children while the defendant. found guilty. had been 
denied right to remarry within the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion. In the instance at “hand as otherwise in our 
practice the Code of the District of Columbia or 
that of the District of Alaska would govern as 
these embodied “the laws of the United States.” 

A collision case claimed the attention of the Con- 
sular Court since the ship sued flew the American 
flag. Fortunately I was in position to receive the 
aid of competent “Associates” among whom the 
commanding officer of the U. S. S. Scorpion, our 
“stationnaire” in Turkish waters. During this trial 
I learned quite a lot touching maritime affairs, of 
codes and procedures under admiralty law, but in 
my dreams during numerous nights in the sequel I 
saw “red lights” and “green lights” in superfluity. 
Eventually our vessel was duly exonerated, having 
in the Court’s opinion correctly observed all perti- 
nent rules of navigation. As claimed the damages 
ran into quite a large sum. 
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A contract case gave me more of a headache. It 
involved $48,000, and the plaintiff was a Russian. 
Since at that stage our country maintained no offi- 
cial relations with the former Russian Empire, the 
question naturally arose as to whether the plaintiff 
could properly claim the protection of the Consular 
Court. The action under scrutiny had been insti- 
tuted against an American corporation in Constan- 
tinople transacting considerable business which in 
part covered Russian territory. My problem called 
for intense thought and research. Precedents estab- 
lished by tribunals in the United States ultimately 
led me to the conviction that I would not be justi- 
fied in waiving jurisdiction. So the case went to 
trial. It was an extremely involved contract we had 
to consider, subject as it was to a variety of condi- 
tions and contingencies, and while I as well as my 
two “Associate” (representing respectively the 
American-Express Company and the Standard Oil 
Company) felt fully satisfied that the Russian’s 
contention was just. we hesitated to return a unani- 
mous verdict as such action would exclude the pos- 
sibly of an appeal. For this reason one of the 
“Associates” consented to register a sufficiently dis- 
senting vote to throw the case into the arms of the 
Secretary of State who, in the absence (in the legal 
sense) of a Minister or an Ambassador to Turkey, 
as I read our Regulations. would be required to 
undertake a review of the judicial determination of 
the Consular Court. Accordingly a complete tran- 
script of all documents affecting the litigation was 
promptly submitted to Washington. As presiding 
judge I had drawn up the decision in favor of the 
plaintiff on the basis of an elaborate study of the 
case “from start to finish.” It caused no small 
amount of controversy, and quite a redundance of 
effort was expended by the attorneys for the losing 
side to squash the proceedings in Constantinople. 
Manifold stratagems were resorted to, and I was 
kept on the anxious seat for 3-4 months until to 
my infinite relief a cablegram reached me reading 
as follows: “Verdict of Consular Court affirmed” 
and signed HUGHES. Our later distinguished and 
universally revered Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court was at that time serving the United States 
as Secretary of State. 

A further Consular Court case of that period 
sprang from a murder: An American merchant ma- 
rine sailor had killed a British sergeant of the 
Allied Army of Occupation. Lodged in our con- 
sular jail, next door to the consular offices and to 
the residence of the Consul General with his family. 
he was awaiting his fate. Under international law. 
since he had been charged with an act of aggression 
against the military in occupation, he was technical- 
ly subject to the jurisdiction of the offended nation 
which might mean a speedy court martial and his 
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being shot at sunrise. Under the circumstances | 
repaired to the headquarters of Lieutenant General 
Sir Charles Harington, commander-in-chief of the 
Army of Occupation (British, French and Italian). 
in order to ascertain his pleasure in the premises. 
Sir Charles told me that he already had communi- 
cated with the Foreign Office in London in regard 
to the regrettable happening and had been  in- 
structed to use his own judgment. “Having con- 
fidence in the intelligence and integrity of the Amer- 
ican Consular Court.” so Sir Charles continued. “I 
leave the matter in your hands.” Much gratified at 
this turn of affairs and feeling that one courtesy 
deserved another, | informed Sir Charles that | 
would be pleased if he would send his Judge Advo- 
cate General to attend all sittings of the Consular 
Court when dealing with the alleged crime at issue. 
This invitation was accepted and soon the legal ma- 
chinery was in motion. In capital cases the consular 
judge was in duty bound to call in four “Associ- 
ates.” Normally he would draw only two, while in 
“police cases” and in disputes involving minor pen- 
alties he “sat” alone. To make a long story short. 
suffice it to say that the Court ultimately came to the 
conclusion that the felony had not been committed 
“with malice aforethought.” in other words that it 
was not an instance of “murder in the first degree.” 
whereupon the accused sailor was sentenced for 
manslaughter to 10 years of incarceration in the 
consular jail. In an _ official note General Sir 


Charles Harington declared himself completely sat- 
isfied with the “diligence and fairness of the Con- 
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sular Court,” and it only remained for the pre- 
siding judge (the Consul General), since the con- 
sular jail and the consular Kawasses seemed inade- 
quate for the proper care of a long term convict, to 
obtain the permission of the Attorney General of 
the United States for the transfer of the prisoner 
to the federal penitentiary in Atlanta. Shortly af- 
terwards he was so dispatched in an American ves- 
sel of war homeward bound. 
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Kingsley W. Hamilton—Ohio 
Frederick D. Hunt—District of Columbia 
Frances C. Jordan—North Carolina 
G. Wallace La Rue—Missouri 

Perry Laukhuff—Ohio 

Gordon H. Mattison—Ohio 

Roy M. Melbourne—Virginia 

John F. Melby—lIllinois 

Herbert V. Olds—Massachusetts 
Elim O’Shaughnessy——New York 
Paul Paddock—lowa 

G. Frederick Reinhardt—California 
Milton C. Rewinkel—Minnesota 
Walter Smith—Illinois 

Charles W. Thayer—Pennsylvania 
David A. Thomasson—Kentucky 

Ray L. Thurston—Wisconsin 

Evan M. Wilson—Pennsylvania 
William Witman, 2nd—Pennsylvania 


CIUDAD JUAREZ SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA 
As a contribution to the 

promotion of cultural re- 
lations between the Ameri- 
ean and Mexican commu- 
nities in Ciudad Juarez. 
Vice Consul George D. 
Henderson’ organized a 
symphony orchestra among 
musicians from its night 
clubs and ambulant play- 
ers. Financial support 
was obtained from 65 lead- 
ing citizens of Ciudad 
Juarez and a subsidy from 
the Governor of Chihua- 
hua. The only other sym- 
phony orcestra in Mexico 
is at Mexico City and its 
Director, Carlos Chaves, ev- 
idenced great interest in 
the new venture. There 
has also been active coop- 
eration between the El 
Paso Symphony Orchestra 
and that of Ciudad Juarez. 
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ever. he reached Rome the day Italy declared war 
on Greece. With an itinerary Venice-Belgrade- 
Salonika-Athens-Istanbul and return, this develop- 
ment must have caused him a real headache! But 
his troubles hadn't even started then. 

When he reached Djevdjelya, Yugoslavia (fron- 
tier town) he found he had to foot it from there 
to Quevali, Greece. from where he could catch a 
train to Salonika (fortunately there were porters to 
be hired to help with the bags). While having 
lunch and awaiting the train in Quevali. an air-raid 
alarm was given and he scattered, together with the 
porters and the pouches and the townspeople, to the 
nearby fields. They heard bombs exploding but 
saw nothing. 

Upon arriving at Salonika, Telford found the city 
blacked out. He secured the necessary permits to 
travel on a military train leaving the next morning. 
As fellow passengers he had Peter Thompkins 
(American) of the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
and La Comtesse du Chastel. wife of the Belgian 
Minister at Athens. 

Telford’s own description of that momentous trip 
reads like a pulp script: 

“Left Salonika at 12:15 P. M. About thirty 
kilometers out of Salonika an air-raid alarm was 
given, and all passengers were obliged to leave the 
train and take refuge in the fields. This lasted about 
an hour and a half, and bombs and planes could be 
heard over Salonika. We saw one plane which flew 
near us, and comparatively low. It ws shot at by 
nearby anti-aircraft guns, but they failed to bring 
it down. The gun fire sounded like an ordinary 
machine gun. Some time after dark that night, at 
Serres, an important military post, a woman insisted 
on entering our compartment. I told her, in French, 
that the compartment was full, and that it had been 
reserved for us at Salonika. She later returned and 
demanded to see our passports. I told her that we 
would show them to any officer. Thereupon she re- 
turned with some soldiers and officers. As I opened 
the compartment door, they all ran. Thompkins 
and I went to the window in the corridor and found 
the car surrounded with troops with raised rifles. 
There was a great deal of confusion, and finally the 
chef de train and some officers came to me and de- 
manded that I turn over the pistol that I had pulled 
on the aforementioned woman. It finally came out 
that she had accused me of pulling a gun on her: 
had reported that we were spies, and had bombs in 
the train. We finally got the matter straightened 
out, and after establishing our identity, the officials 
apologized profusely and departed. I carried no 
gun. 
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During the (following) afternoon, at a stop near 
an airport, someone on the train reported that either 
Thompkins or I had taken photographs of the air- 
port. whereupon we were both taken off the train by 
officers. and escorted to their headquarters. We 
were advised that we would be detained until the 
next train came through. We protested. and after 
a call had been made to Athens we were permitted 
to continue. Returning to the train, the pouches. 
together with our personal baggage, had been re- 
moved from the train, and the compartment ran- 
sacked. From this point on we were accompanied 
by two officers in the compartment and three guards 
outside the door. We were not permitted to con- 
verse with one another or read. At Athens we were 
taken from the train—( without the pouches) and to 
the Police Station, together with the Comtesse du 
Chastel. I was not permitted to telephone the Lega- 
tion until after an examination had been made. 
Eventually the matter was cleared up with the usual 
apologies, etc.” 

The next hazard Telford encountered was a natu- 
ral one. Mud. A few miles out of Alexandroupolis 
the car in which he was traveling with Foreign 


Service Officer Chiperfield and Gordon of the Amer- 
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ican Express Company at Athens, was stalled in the 
mud and water several times. Darkness found them 
near the small village of Arthanio, 500 people. where 
they spent the night at the home of the local tavern 
keeper. It was a two room house and housed eleven 
children and the parents. They were given one 
room where a bed had been prepared on the floor. 

The next day it took four oxen to pull them out of 
one hole and six attempted to extricate them from 
another but without success, so they boarded the ox 
cart, with the pouches as cushions, for the nearest 
railway station and a train to Istanbul. 

Circling back to Lausanne he arrived there after 
midnight on November 20. He learned that there 
was no train which would reach Geneva in time to 
connect with the bus leaving early the same morning 
for the Spanish frontier, and took a taxi to Geneva 
(in spite of the black-out), arriving there about 3 
A. M. He turned over the pouches for the Depart- 
ment to Courier Hamilton and by 6 A. M. these 
were on the bus going south. They contained pouch 
material which left Athens on November 7. 

This was a quick run in view of the handicaps 
and is another instance in the chain of adventures | 
of a courier “delivering his pouch intact.” 
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He gives his impressions of every day life under 
the German heel and tells of the feelings and doings 
of the “small people.” 

What characterizes these two books is their lack 
of hysteria, their objective approach and their ob- 
vious desire to be fair but with a profound convic- 
tion that existence under the Nazi regime is not 
the decent way of life. These two books are worth 
reading if only to realize what so far we have missed 
and to steel our resolve never to be so divided that 
we may come under the iron heel. 


Francis CoLt DE WOLF. 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT ON CONQUEST AND UsurPATIoy, 
PROPHECY FROM THE Past. Edited and Translated by 
Helen Byrne Lippmann. Reynal and Hitchcock, 122 
pp. $1.25. 


This little book consists of an interpretative 
preface by Helen Byrne Lippmann and a series of 
excerpts from Benjamin Constant’s tract of 1813 on 
conquest and usurpation. 


The editor says of Constant: “During the Na- 
poleonic period, then, he had been meditating upon 
morals and philosophy. So, although it is said that 
he spent only a few weeks writing his Conquest 
and Usurpation, this explains why besides a pene- 
trating analysis of the political aspects of these 
disorders, the tract displays a profound sense of the 
moral and philosophic issues involved. The issues 
are ancient and they recur. Although one hundred 
and twenty-eight years have passed since the tract 
was first published. it provides us, I think, with the 
most incisive and succinct refutations so far made 
to the claims of those who today, as in Napoleon’s 
time, offer the world a ‘new order,’ based on the 
oldest fallacies and crielties known to man.” 

The implication is that the political causes and 
effects in Napoleonic Europe are extensively com- 
parable with those of today. 

Mrs. Lippmann has performed a service in bring- 
ing Benjamin Constant’s tract forward again for at- 
tention and discussion. Whether a careful analysis 
of the premises contained in her. preface will lead 
to the conclusions she reaches may be open to con- 
siderable doubt. The stimulus to analysis contained 
in this book, however, should be useful. 

Those who have not read Stuart Chase’s Tyranny 
of Words might well do so before approaching 
Prophecy from the Past. 

Constant makes free use of abstractions. among 
them “usurpation,” “freedom,” “despotism.” and 
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“justice.” What was the definition and weight of 
these words in 1813 as compared to their definition 
in 1941? Did not Napoleon issue from a revolu- 
tion against a despotic form of government? It is 
true that Hitler and Mussolini took power from 
forms of government more republican than their 
own, but to what extent can the state of mind of 
the German and Italian peoples after 1918 be com- 
pared to the state of mind of the French people of 
the last decade of the 18th century? 


The German people of 1918 were defeated by a 
coalition consisting principally of nations more 
democratic than their own, but left with the belief 
still prevalent that they could have won and might 
win later. They were humiliated and then afforded 
demonstrations of weakness in the form of sporadic, 
uncoordinated and ineffective efforts at control. The 
French people of 1804, on the other hand, had 
emerged victoriously from a Revolution. Their con- 
flict was extensively with nations whose forms of 
government were less democratic than their own. 


It would appear that Benjamin Constant, a Re- 
publican who favored a constitutional monarchy, 
was largely concerned with the claims of French 
legitimists and that when he speaks of usurpation 
he has in mind the usurpation of the legitimate 
rights of the French kings and the monarchies of 
other countries, such as that of the Bourbons in 
Spain. Is there a tolerable parallel to be found in 
the politics of Europe today? Is there, for in- 
stance, an argument for ihe reéstablishment of the 
Hohenzollerns in Germany ? 


Napoleon’s armies fought the Empires of Austria 
and Russia. Were these not despotisms? Georgian 
England may have been more democratic than Na- 
poleonic France, but to what degree? Was there 
no era of “conquest” for the British? 


Napoleon's campaigns were conducted in the 
name of the “rights of man.” There may be argu- 
ment as to the extent to which Napoleon effectively 
championed the rights of the individual as against 
absolutism. Nevertheless, it can hardly be denied 
that the French people, for a period of many years, 
believed they were fighting for the rights of the 
individual or that the Code Napoleon failed to rec- 
ognize these rights. 


Critics of Napoleon grant him some qualities 
aside from military genius. He was a statesman 
and a law-giver. His secret police, drastic as it was, 
did not mete out to the French people and to con- 
quered nations as generally bitter treatment as that 
provided by the Gestapo. The method of Trojan 
Horse penetration was by no means as extensive as 
Hitler’s. In the latter years of his power, as exem- 
plified by the instance of Benjamin Constant him- 
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self, Napoleon sought and to some measure obtained 
reconciliation with the forces that he had driven 
from France. We seek in vain in the policies of 
Napoleonic France for a parallel to Axis racial theo- 
ries and practice. The tone of Napoleon’s regime 
can be judged, like other tones, mostly by contrast, 
and it can be argued that there is a great difference 
in the contrast between Napoleon and his opponents 
and the contrast between the Axis leaders and 
theirs. Scope, spirit and purpose may not be found 
to be the same on close scrutiny and it may not be 
an advantage to the anti-totalitarian cause of today 
to clothe Hitler and Mussolini with the robes of 
Napoleon, as is the tendency of this book. 


If historical parallels are sought, perhaps a closer 
one would lie in a comparison of Mussolini with 
Napoleon III. There again the element of contrast 
is strongly marked, since Napoleon III’s reaction 
toward the first Empire was a reaction by contrast 
with the intervening years when liberalism had 
made further progress in the world. 


No doubt Constant’s general statements regard- 
ing aggression and conquest as instruments of na- 
tional policy have much to recommend them. Espe- 
cially interesting are his reflections on the conse- 
quences of absolute power. Much has been written 
in the same vein by Harold Laski. Constant refers 
to conquest in much the same way that moderns 
refer to militarism. It may be argued that the 
words “conquest” and “militarism” both describe 
the means by which a policy is made effective and 
confusion results if there is no discrimination be- 
tween the purpose and the instrument of the pur- 
pose. All generals who have carried on campaigns 
for a cause are necessarily to some extent militarists. 
If successful, they are conquerors. What varies is 
the extent to which the military system permanently 
or temporarily dominates the political structure of 
the nation. Hitler and Napoleon can both be classed 
as militarists. If we were to compare the extent of 
domestic domination of their political systems by 
the Army and Navy with that of modern Japan, for 
instance, what would we conclude? Does not the 
real comparison lie between the motives and _pur- 
poses served by the military forces? 


An interesting study for the reader of this book 
is the similarity in the language used by the oppo- 
nents of great forces. The exile driven from his 
home, outraged in his sentiments and deprived of 
his rights, reacted in 1813 in language which is 
familiar to us today. It does not necessarily fol- 
low that the policies of the Government arousing 
these hostile feelings are identical. 


This book merits reading—and analysis. If the 
reader thinks sufficiently ill of Napoleon and what 
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he advocated, the effect of the book upon him will 
probably correspond to what Mrs. Lippmann may 
have planned and hoped. If, on the other hand, his 
analysis leads him to doubt the comparison sug- 
gested by the book, let him leave the Napoleonic 
era to its place in the past and face the totalitarian 
menace of today as a new danger, greater, more 
immediate, more sweeping and different from any- 


thing heretofore experienced on a world-wide scale. 


PIERRE DE L. BoAL. 


Some Musv Watcu, by Ethel Lina White. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1941, 319 pp. $2.00. 


Some Must Watch is more than a mystery story. 
Ethel Lina White, who is a past mistress at hair- 
raising tales, has added terror to the regulation 
murder plot. There are no detectives. no Franken- 
steins. nor clanking chains in dismal dungeons, but 
fear lurks in the simple accustomed: surroundings 
of every-day. 

The heroine, an untrained orphan named Helen. 
accepts a domestic position in a lonely country man- 
sion located in a gloomy spot on the hills between 
Wales and England. There she (and the reader) 
spend a terrified night with a horrible old woman 
and a jealous nurse, while one by one, the normal 
people leave the house or succumb to sedatives or 
liquor. apparently in a natural chain of events. 
But very soon it becomes obvious that the chain 
is being forged by a keen mind, with a power- 
ful purpose behind each move. Helen realizes 
that that purpose is her isolation, in order that 
she may more easily become the fifth victim of a 
murderous maniac, prowling in the rain and dark- 
ness outside, who preys only on young working 
girls. Eventually she is alone—the lights begin to 
fail as the unattended power plant runs down—and 
the long halls stretch dark and dim,— 

Put this on your “must” list, if you like a well- 
written mystery, liberally sprinkled with hair-rais- 
ing events. 


H. KELty. 


NEWS FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 324) 


he planned to go with Mrs. Fletcher, who preceded 
him to the United States several months ago, to visit 
in Memphis, Tennessee, and Champaign. Illinois. 
He intended to return to Washington at the end of 
June immediately prior to sailing for Alexandria. 
Sheridan Talbott, Consul at Valencia, arrived at 
New York City on April 15 on the S. S. Excambion 
from Lisbon*en route from his post on home leave. 
He visited the Department several days later in pro- 
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Specializing in systems, methods and equipment 
for Government Offices. 


TeLKeE KEY CABINETS 


THE WALCOTT-TAYLOR COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


MILLS BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION | 
Yu by- SUPERVISED Correspondence Study 


... FOR CHILDREN WHOSE PARENTS 
ARE IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Your children can obtain a complete high school 
education—or any part of it—through Supervised 
Correspondence Study. Every course is accredited 
through the University of Nebraska. 

This is an ideal method of study for students who do not 
have high school facilities available. The University Exten- 
sion Division mantains a complete staff of competent teach- 


ers. Over 125 courses offered. Write today for further 
information. 


Address the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


The Most Modern Hotel in the Orient 


PARK HOTEL—SHANGHAI 


Opposite the Race Course in the heart of Shanghai 
203 rooms and suites, all with bath 
GRILL ROOM and SKY TERRACE on 14th Floor 
Cables: PARKHOTEL 


SHANGHAI’S LEADING HOTELS 


CATHAY HOTEL THE METROPOLE 
250 Rooms and Suites 200 Rooms 
Amer. & European Plan Amer. & European Plan 
Cable Add.: Cathotel Cable Add.: Methotel 
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FOOD 
PRODUCTS 


premier 


HEREVER you go through- 

out the world you can enjoy 
PREMIER FOOD PRODUCTS. 
Let them follow you by availing 
yourself of Francis H. Leggett & 
Company's PERSONALIZED 
EXPORT SERVICE developed 
solely for the convenience of for- 
eign service officers and_ their 
families. 


Not only will you enjoy the finest 
of American foods, selected and 
prepared according to most rigid 
standards, but you will be assured 
of efficient service down to the mi- 
nutest details of packing and ship- 
ping. 


Many foreign service families have 


for years enjoyed the convenience 
of this service. We invite your 
correspondence with reference to it. 


Address: EXPORT DIVISION 


Francis & (OMPANY 


HUDSON RIVER, 27TH TO 28TH STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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ceeding to Kentucky to spend the greater part of his 
leave. 

John D. Jernegan, until recently Vice Consul! at 
Barcelona, visited the Department on April 22 fol- 
lowing his arrival on the preceding day at New 
York City on the S. S. Siboney from Lisbon en route 
from Barcelona. He left Washington to spend home 
leave at Palo Alto and San Diego, California, pre- 
paratory to returning to Washington in late June. 
He has been assigned Vice Consul at Cartagena. 

Milton K. Wells, Third Secretary and Vice Consul 
at Lima, accompanied by Mrs. Wells and their two 
sons, John and Norman, arrived at New York City 
on April 21 on the S. S. Santa Elena from Callao. 
They visited Washington on the following day and 
planned to spend home leave at Bristow, Oklahoma. 
They intend to return to Washington about July 10 
to spend about a week preparatory to sailing about 
July 18 for Peru. 

John J. Coyle, Vice Consul at London, arrived in 
New York City on May 20 on the Dixie Clipper 


from Lisbon en route from his post on home leave. 


VISITORS 


The following visitors called at the Department 
during the past month: 


Forrest K. Geerken, Colon - 26 
George D. Henderson, Cuidad Juarez 27 
Josephs). Wagner, Habana 28 
R. Kenneth Oakley, Mexico, D. F. _.......-.-....-.- 29 
Daniel V. Anderson, Bogota 
T. S. Henderson, Department 
Harold Playter, Newcastle-on-Tyne —— 29 
V. H. Blocker, Martinique 29 
Homer M. Byington, Belgrade —......--_--........ 29 
Ernest K. Griffin, London 29 
W. W. Stuert, F.S.0O. Training School 3 
M. Robert Rutherford, Winnipeg ~~ 31 
Alfred H. Lovell, Jr., Montreal - 
Julian L. Nugent, Jr., 31 
Adelaide W. Guthrie, Prague 31 
Joseph Palmer, 2nd, Mexico, D. F. 3 
James E. Parks, London 31 
April 
Lewis E. Gleeck, Vancouver 
Joseph T. Kendrick, Jr., Department of State. 1 
Alfred T. Nester, Guayaquil 1 
Richard H. Post, Windsor . 1 
George McM. Godley, 2nd, Marseille _ 1 
Robert Murphy, Vichy ] 
J. Meds, ] 
Philip H. Bagby, Department of State 3 
W. S. Gould, Casablanca 3 
Walter J. Donnelly, Rio de Janeiro 3 
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An exciting new glamor car... streamlines such as you've seen only in drawings... luxuri- 
ous comfort you'd expect only in your favorite siesta seat... it’s a thrilling automobile. 


A GRACEFUL AND DARING STREAMLINED ard the first to combine modern design with 
ADDITION TO THE 1941 PACKARD LINE _ Safe, luxurious motoring. Increased head- 
room, more visibility for real passenger 


It’s the kind of a car you expected to buy in coins. 


1951... yes—it’s years ahead in design. eo 
Wider... longer... safer...lower...and You'll get a real surprise when you see this 
it drives with the ease of a thoroughbred. new Packard Clipper in our showroom... . p 
New features? ... you never saw so manyin it’s on display now .. . it’s a complete Auto- 
one car before—no, not eyecatchers but prac- mobile Show all by itself . . . come in and 
tical improvements that make this new Pack- _ enjoy it today. 


PACKARD 


WIDER THAN HIGH ... it’s 
” the widest body made. And 


FEATURES ENTIRELY NEW 


... like the Fuel Alarm. Per- 
vents waste. A whistle tells 


you when the tank is full. wider seats for comfort. 


packARD 
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The World Is Full of Hotels... 
But There Is Only One“ Waldorf” 


The Waldorf’s highly personalized Foreign Department... 
including the services of skilled linguists...is at the complete 
disposal of Members. Similarly, our About-the-City Bureau 
...1n close touch with current attractions and events of interest 


...cordially invites Members to use its extensive facilities. 
* 


We are glad to extend a discount of 25(¢ to Active Members of the 
American Foreign Service. 


The Waldorf-Astoria 


Park Avenue * 49th to 50th * New York 


* AIR-CONDITIONED PUBLIC ROOMS AND RESTAURANTS * 
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